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joke lest it shall have taken some of the magic out of the 
story. “Broomstraws” (Knopf), just published including 
“The Sleeping Boys,” is one of over half a dozen notable 
books to the making of which articles from the first three 
numbers of the VirGintA QUARTERLY have contributed. 

Another book of which a paper, “Bee and Blossom,” 
from the QuarrerLty forms a part is Datias Lore 
SHarp’s “The Spirit of the Hive” (Harpers). “The 
Commander and the Birds” will likewise appear as a chap- 
ter in Mr. Suarpr’s next book. 

“Democracy—Whither Bound?” is a statement of Mr. 
Miron’s ideas as to the future of his party. GrorcGe 
Fort Miron is the editor of the Chattanooga News. A 
young man, he has had newspaper experience on the Wash- 
ington ‘Times and the New York Tribune and as national 
director of publicity in the campaign for the McAdoo nom- 
ination in 1923-24. He has written for The Century, The 
Outlook, the Manchester Guardian and other publications. 

Readers of the VirarntA QUARTERLY will recall ANNE 
BLACKWELL Payne as the author of the sonnet, “Re- 
leased” in the July number. She is one of the youngest of 
American poets. The poems published in this new group 
make their own prophecy for the future. 

Thousands of readers know Dr. JosepH CoLuins as au- 
thor of “The Doctor Looks at Literature” and the more 
recent “The Doctor Looks at Biography.” He was a con- 
tributor of a paper on Anatole France to the April num- 
ber of the QUARTERLY. 

“A Fighting Modernist” will form a chapter in the 
forthcoming book on Thomas Cooper by Dumas MAtLonr, 
to be published by the Yale Press. 

“Men’s Women and Women’s Women” is a revelation 
of CLemENcE Dang, the playwright and novelist, in the 
role of essayist. CLEMENCE DANE is the pen-name of Win- 
ifred Ashton, well-known as the author of the novels, “Regi- 
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validity.” 





“Your address will help greatly to 
restore to the land of his love and 
his loyalty its surrendered ascen- 
dancy, and to guarantee tothe prin- 
ciples he had fought for eternal 

— Dr. Charles W. Eliot. 


WOODROW WILSON 


A Memorial Address Delivered Before a 

Joint Session of the Two Houses of Con- 

gress in Honor of the Late President of 
the United States 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 


President of the 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


$1.00 Dousrepay, Pace & Co.,GarpEn City,N. Y. $1.00 
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Mr. Baker discusses the Constitution 
of the United States in terms of mod- 
ern life. He brings his wide knowl- 
edge and his special experience as Sec- 
retary of War in the greatest crisis of 
the Country’s history to explain and 
illustrate the problems of to-day in the 
adjusting of the Constitution to world 
conditions. 

The notable addresses delivered at 
the University of Virginia in 1925 on 
the William H. White Foundation 
form a brilliant and provocative se- 
ries of papers. 
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Tue Green Room 
(Continued from page tv) 
ment of Women” and “Legend,” and the plays, “A Bill of 
Divorcement” and “Will Shakespeare.” 

Grorce B. Locan is a Princeton man, now living in 
North Carolina. He is on the staff of “Social Forces.” 

The poetry of Grorce STERLING, now of San Francisco, 
California, is familiar to most readers of American verse. 
Of his nine or ten volumes of poetry “The Caged Eagle” 
and “Sails and Mirage” (A. M. Robertson) are represen- 
tative of his maturer work. 

“To the Soft South Wind” came from St. George’s, 
Bermuda, where RicHarp ButTLER GLAENZER now lives. 
Mr. GLaENZER is author of “Beggar and King” (Yale 
Press), “Literary Snapshots” (Brentano) and has contrib- 
uted to nearly all the more important American magazines. 

Miss Baserre Deutscu is a poet and critic, whose viv- 
idly individual verse has appeared in The Yale Review, 
The Dial, and The New Republic. Her first volume “Ban- 
ners” (Doran) won immediate recognition. 

The initial number of THE QuartTerty printed four 
translations from the Chinese by Wirrer BynneEr. In 
this number Mr. ByNnNEeEnr is represented by original work. 
“Caravan” (Knopf) is Mr. Bynner’s new book of verse. 

“Genius and Disaster’ (Adelphi Co.) is the latest book 
by JEANNETTE Marks, author of “Revolution and Poe- 
try.” Muss Marks is professor of English Literature at 
Mount Holyoke College, and besides her numerous maga- 
zine articles, there are seventeen volumes to her credit, rep- 
resenting poetry, criticism and fiction. “Willow Pollen” 
(Four Seas Co.) is her most recent volume of poetry. 

The book of which “Don Quixote: a Modern Scripture” 
forms a part, “Virgin Spain,” will be issued in the spring. 
This is the first paper by Watpo FRaAn«K to be printed in 
THe Quarterty. A colorful Spanish sketch by Mr. 
FRANK will appear in an early number. 

Among the reviewers of this issue F. StTrRINGrFELLOW 
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THE COMMANDER AND THE BIRDS 
By DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Te high fog never lifted from the Santa Ynez 
peaks all day. Half way down the gray-green 
slopes it hung, and spreading away to the sea, rolled 
a billowy, smoky roof above us. Through the ceiling into 
our low-posted room an occasional buzzard would drop out 
of an upper, unseen world of wings. It was wings that we 
were after, into this foggy world of the buzzard that we were 
going, though we knew from the start that this would be a 
poor day for birds, and no day at all for those of the higher 
altitudes—the swifts and hawks and eagles. But a day in 
the hand, for a bird man, is a day in the bush, and a burning 
bush for him, no matter how thick and wet the weather. 
From six in the half-dawn to six in the dull, chill twilight 
we searched for wings. I know how bird-hunterish it sounds 
to say that, between dawn and dusk of this unpropitious 
day, we identified one hundred and nine species of wild birds 
in the field. This is not a record for Santa Barbara, but it 
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is for me. Two days after our trip the Commander was 
again in the field and brought back one hundred and eight- 
een species. I am not boasting. Within the borders of 
New York City recently a list of sixty-seven wild birds was 
made in a single day, a more significant census, it seems to 
me, than ours for Santa Barbara. Ours is nothing sensa- 
tional. Yet it is something, something hard to believe, that 
we still share the world with so much wild life, that in the 
round of a single day anywhere in the United States we can 
hear the songs, or see the forms and colors, and feel the 
beauty of more than a hundred species of unmolested native 
birds. 

And they ranged all the way from the big, brown pelican, 
humped in the edge of the surf, to the jeweled rufous hum- 
mer, poised before a radiant passion-flower in a city garden. 
Santa Barbara is blessed with birds. Any spot is if it have 
so much as a crow. 

It is only four and a half miles from low-water mark to 
the rocky crests of the Santa Ynez range. Shore and sierra, 
ocean and planted valley crowd around Santa Barbara. 
Where is there a country of orchards and gardens (and oil 
wells) so compacted together, in the midst of closer embrac- 
ing mountains and closer girdling sea? It is a new Hes- 
perides. Over the gardens bend the round, brown knees of 
the foothills—unless they are tender green after the rains, 
or burnished gold as they ripen for the harvest. 

Over the foothills rise the ranks of the mountains, deep 
cut with canyons and deeper cleft with shadows, green or 
gray according to season, reaching up to point and peak, 
peak linked to peak in a swinging chain around the sky. 
And behind them looms range back of range. And beyond 
them other ranges tossed into turbulent stone, interminable, 
titanic, the eagle’s and the condor’s unapproachable home. 

But we did not so much as look upon much of this, partly 
because it was blanketed in fog, and partly because the dirt 
roads were quarantined against the hoof and mouth disease, 
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greatly interfering with our movements. As it was we 
ranged the beach down to the curving shore of the Rincon, 
then through the great, gray walnut groves of Carpinteria, 
thence over the old trail till stopped by the quarantine offi- 
cers a little short of Casitas Pass. Here we turned back by 
way of the lemon orchards, the gorgeous gardens of Monte- 
cito, up the Mountain Drive, and down to the Old Mission 
—some seventy-three magic miles in all, and one hundred 
and nine species of birds (not counting the English Spar- 
row) as one way of measuring them. 

We named our birds without a gun, “taking” each in its 
own landscape—birds from the islands off shore, birds of 
the open fields, birds out of the deep woods, and in from the 
desert, and down from the highest timberline. 

What a spell the single road-runner, the chaparral cock, 
laid upon the day! It was a glimpse of the Mojave—the 
cactus, the greasewood, the yucca, and the tinted sands. And 
the birds from the Channel Islands where the black swift 
builds, twenty miles at sea! Few ships seem to use the Chan- 
nel, few sails of skiff and sharpie stand against the hazy is- 
land walls, where only the fogs and a freighter, now and 
then, and scattering deep-sea fisher craft come and go. 
Yours are the misty waters, the peak-propped sky, the mys- 
terious islands, and the kelpy, curving shore. And more 
truly, humanly yours the close, flanking Sierras. 

As the Commander and I wound down the hill from Casa 
Loma in the dawn and skirted Laguna Blanca, the only 
fresh water pond in all the region, we saw hundreds of coot 
(““widows” they call them here), their white bills gleaming 
in the thin fog as the plumbeous birds, in widow’s weeds, 
floated quietly under the tules near the shore. With them 
were canvas-backs, scaups, and one buffle-head, the white 
on his head a sure mark, though all the iridescent purples 
and greens of his plumage were lost in the diffused light of 
the early day. Out on the turf of the golf course stood a 
tall blue heron, and as we were leaving the pond a bunch of 
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shovelers rounded a point, feeding close together in a little 
bight among the reeds. 

Skirting the town the Commander turned the car toward 
the beach. No one of the city was out on the wide sands yet, 
no one but the birds. They were here, a mixed flock of 
western and California gulls, wrangling over their break- 
fast, a few Farallon cormorants on the rail of the pier a 
silent party to the squabble. Farther out on the rail sat a 
squat pelican, a mere blur of a bird, still asleep in the fog. 
We were looking for snowy plovers. 

Early the week before I had spent the entire night farther 
down the beach, tramping the sands till the tide was full, 
then waking and dozing till the stars began to dim, listening 
for the cries of these little plovers. But I heard only the 
crash of the surf and the wash of the waves down the shore. 
I had come particularly for these small plovers, exquisite 
creatures, and unknown to me. This place on the beach was 
their favorite breeding ground. I must surely see them at 
dawn. But though I searched the tiny shining dunes I 
found only the sand verbena and the primrose—only a wash 
of Tyrian purple and old gold over the softly mounded 
shore. 

I had tried too hard. The wee plovers were up at the 
foot of State Street on the tramped beach waiting for me 
in the town. We nearly stepped on them. They seemed to 
know the Commander. So much a part of the city life 
were they, out of breeding season, that you might almost 
buy one with your railroad ticket or with your gasoline at 
the filling station. Here they stood fronting us, baby-like 
birds, their stainless bosoms without an emotion, as quiet as 
if their hearts were as pure and cold as their snowy breasts. 
One of them pattered down a wheel-rut in the packed sand, 
stopped and peeked at us, his innocent black eyes, the black 
bar across his forehead, and the gray crown, looking like 
some dear baby hiding from you behind his chubby hands. 

We were now fairly started. Here was a bird I had 
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longed to see; and to begin the day with a flock of them 
augured uncommon things. The Commander was to enter 
this day in red. He keeps a daily record of the movements 
of the birds, black ink for ordinary days, but red ink for 
days of ninety species or more. There was a distinct wash 
of red to things, I thought; a streak of red across the sea, 
and something warm—a flush, a reflection of pink, at least, 
on the all-enveloping fog. 

We spoke little, the Commander guiding his car as if he 
were still steering his ship at sea. He was still standing 
watch. But watchers whether at sea or ashore are all silent 
folk. We understood each other. The Commander did say 
he wished he had four eyes. I would be content with one 
bird eye like the Commander’s, his long life at sea, and his 
years of devotion to the birds Kast and West, having given 
him the vision of a hawk. To retire an occasional bird-man 
like the Commander is a new and worthy use of the Navy. 

But even the Commander could not have seen the birds 
had they not been here to see. The region about Santa 
Barbara is a natural bird refuge, and the spirit of the people 
has made is a sanctuary. Here the land and water birds 
both find an ideal winter home, the sea and the shore com- 
bining in an original A. O. U.—‘“a more perfect” Ameri- 
can Ornithologist’s Union than any other I know under the 
Constitution. The sea bird rookeries across the Channel, 
the breeding grounds off the coast of Oregon, and the great 
inland reservations, like the Malhuer in Harney Valley, 
Oregon, all send their flocks southward in the winter by way 
of Santa Barbara, and many of the migrants find this as far 
south as they need to go. 

The shore lacks bays and marshes and is woefully want- 
ing in fresh water lakes and meadows. There is more good 
bird country on the two shores of Cape Cod than in all the 
thousand miles of California’s coast line. But Cape Cod’s 
winters are horrid at times. From November to April, 
when the shore birds need hospitality most, it is most denied 
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them, the Atlantic being a grudging, churlish host, even 
though the winter visitants be his own wave-born children. 
How gracious the ways of the Pacific by contrast! 

In the two winters of my sojourn no storm has broken on 
the Santa Barbara shore, as gale after gale has piled the 
Chatham bars with wrack, and swept landward with a fury 
no hand or wing could stay. 

Leaving the snowy plovers the Commander and I soon 
picked up a pair of surf-ducks, some Hudsonian curlews, 
and over in the Old Estero, an ill drained bog in the city 
not far from the shore, a mated pair of green-winged teal, a 
cinnamon teal, a sora rail, Forster’s terns and tule wrens 
—words which should be written as music or done with 
a brush in color. 

Or else, possibly, this day’s list should have been started 
in scientific, A. O. U. fashion, with No. 1, the Western 
Grebe, and closed with No. 767, the Western Bluebird, both 
of which birds we found. But those are Book numbers, the 
order of the “Checklist,’ and not the order of the open field. 
Our first bird, waking the Commander at 3 A. M. for our 
engagement at 6 o’clock sharp, was the barn owl (No. 365 
by the catalogue) ; and the last bird we heard was No. 703a, 
the Western Mocking bird, so does the order of life differ 
from the order of print. 

It is interesting that we happened to see A. O. U. No. 1, 
the Western Grebe; No. 3, the Horned Grebe; No. 4, the 
Eared Grebe; and No. 6, the Piedbilled Grebe. We also 
saw No. 10, the Pacific Loon. Then we skipped to No. 44, 
the Glaucous-winged Gull, a lovely specimen of which we 
found in an immense flock made up of western, herring, 
California, ringed-billed, Heermann and Bonaparte gulls. 

In this single day we either saw or heard one out of eleven, 
counting all of the sub-species, of the complete check-list of 
the United States birds, including the first and next to the 
last of the full numbers, the smallest of the hummers and 
the great pelican. If only we had seen the condor, the largest 
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bird that flies! And we might, except for the fog. But the 
condor’s is now a lonely land, and very far away. 

One of the thrilling sights to me was a pair of Brandt’s 
cormorants in wedding dress, the long filaments on the neck 
showing beautifully as the birds came to the surface of the 
sea below us. One of them rose, lifting a flapping fish, as 
large as an alewife, and was instantly attacked by a western 
gull. As the highwayman struck the water, his wings still 
unfurled, there was neither fish nor cormorant in sight, 
nothing but the wide unruffled sea. When the cormorant 
reappeared a moment later, some dozen yards away, a mere 
fish tail wigwagged to the bandit gull, and a terribly dis- 
torted cormorant neck, spoke for the uncertainty of life with 
all fishes, and of the unequal distribution of this world’s 
goods for all gulls and cormorants. 

Most of the birds were in their spring plumage and made 
a gallant show. Even the black-bellied plovers, who must 
travel slowly up to the Arctic circle, had in some individuals 
put on their nuptial dress, though several on the beach 
showed the mottled transition stage, while others were wholly 
white below, as if their natures were slower and still sus- 
pended in a sort of migratory sleep, unless they were the 
young of last season. But how little their wings had slept! 
From the polar north down into Brazil, and back to Santa 
Barbara since winter came! 

But what were the black-bellied plovers compared, for 
striking dress, with the black-necked stilts?) The extremes 
of black and white are not uncommon in nature, and are al- 
ways a strong combination, but never have I seen these anti- 
thetical colors so dazzingly set over against each other, as 
that day in a group of stilts. 

Something must be allowed for my excitement, having 
never seen the birds alive before, and something also for the 
dozen of them together, disposed in the grass of the slue 
less than ten paces from me, and in a manner as if arranged 
by some artist hand. Jet black, they were, from crown to 
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tail above, and snow white below, the two colors, wet from 
the brush, dividing the birds lengthwise as colors at the wa- 
terline divide a ship’s hull. Here they stood, high on their 
pink splint legs, suddenly stiff against the green in a dozen 
poses, staring at me while I stared at them till the dozen ran 
together as a blur of black and white. 

On the beach later I watched one feed and play alone, and 
in spite of his absurd legs I must say he was a graceful and 
a most original dancer. It was a cake-walk and more. 

But for richness and range of color I have yet a card to 
play—eight species of wild ducks, all mated or mating, 
swam into our ken that day! My eye still reels from the 
cup of color. American mergansers, green-winged and cin- 
namon teals, shovellers, pintails, canvas-backs, lesser scaups, 
and ruddy ducks in one framed picture! The East has its 
share of wild ducks, but where, in one spot, was I ever in 
the midst of so many kinds before? And all in wedding 
dress! No painter could put this harlequin flock into a 
proper frame, perhaps, though nature had. Yet I wish it 
were on my wall just as I remember it, done in all its iri- 
descence, all of the birds rising long-necked out of the salt 
hole, the brown of the marsh behind them, in front the sur- 
face of the water churned white with the running of the last 
drake, a gorgeous shoveller showing all his glinting greens 
and blues and blacks and whites—his chestnut belly, white 
wing-bars, black bill and orange feet! 

Here is another sketch in lower tones, and just as it lay 
before us in the early morning against the feet of the moun- 
tains, with the soft green-browns of the marsh, browns 
mostly of thin sedges and samphire, stretching in between. 

The purple- and gold-laced dunes are immediately under 
foot. Cutting through this gently heaved sea of sand pours 
a shallow slue with the ebbing tide, and on the farther bank, 
well out in the marsh, erect and watchful, the center of the 
picture, stands a white egret, his bent shoulders piled with 
overlapping plumes as pure as spun snow. Flanking him, 
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their heads high and motionless, a tall blue heron and a 
brown bittern wait to see us pass, while volleying up the 
twistings of the slue whirls a cloud of western sandpipers— 
like rain, like snow, as back or belly up they wheel and bank 
upon the muddy shallows. And overhead, with muffled 
honk, three lesser snow geese, misty figures, steer north- 
ward through the fog. 

Taking care to spare the inlay of flowers over the tiny 
dunes, we turned in our tracks to face a world of shore and 
surf where the long-billed curlews were probing, and a pack 
of little sanderlings were pattering at the heels of the re- 
ceeding waves. Back they scamper as the new breaker 
combs over and reaches for them with spread, sudsy fingers 
far up the sands. On the side where the slue makes into the 
ocean, I count eleven pelicans in conclave, with gulls and 
terns, and a few spotted sandpipers resting near them. Off 
shore, over the slowly heaving lines of kelp, are some hun- 
dreds of cormorants, dark stormy figures, stretched in long 
undulating strings, one exactly behind the other and all so 
close to the surface as scarcely to clear the water, more rep- 
tilian than bird-like, as if monster winged serpents were 
crawling swiftly on the sea. 

Yet so near are the mountains landward, and nearer still 
the bean fields, the walnut groves, and the gardens, that 
we saw a California yellow warbler on the kelpy rocks. A 
western kingbird was hawking over the shore; and here 
with the sea-fowl, where land and channel meet, we found 
the red-shafted flicker, the flat-headed jay and the mourn- 
ing dove. Neighbors to an ancient cypress, which leans 
hard from the bluff above the beach, are some scraggly to- 
bacco trees. The ancient cypress is a well-known cormorant 
roost. The tobacco trees blow their golden trumpets for 
the humming birds, Anna, and rufous, and the _black- 
chinned, who dart and squeak and fight among the blossoms 
that are wet by the salty spray. 

Born a woodsman, not a sailor, I grew up, however with 
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sailors, and have always had a ship of my own at sea. To 
this day the shore birds stir me strangely; and the pounding 
of the surf, which I could faintly hear at night from Casa 
Loma, forever calls me, a Viking voice out of a far ancestral 
past. But I have been long ashore, and deep in the woods. 
And when the Commander turned our craft toward the hills 
I was quite ready to drive. 

California is not a warbler country. It lacks the deep 
woods which the warblers love. The chaparral-covered 
Sierras and the sage- and cactus-grown deserts are not for 
them. Among the live oaks and sycamores of the dry 
streams, and especially among the willows along the trick- 
ling Casitas Creek, we found a few warblers, the lutescent, 
Audubon, black-throated gray, California yellow, Mac- 
gillivray, and golden pileolated, and hiding deep in the tules 
of the Old Estero, the western yellow-throat—a fair show- 
ing for California. Any migration day in Massachusetts 
could make a better showing. 

I shall not catalogue my ships, though I know well the 
interest for bird lovers of such a field list. Grant me the 
joy of naming the finches, please—willow, and green- 
backed, Cassin, California, purple, and the common house 
finch; and with them the sparrows—Belding, Nuttall, gol- 
den-crowned, chipping, and San Diego song sparrows; and 
with them the bush-tit, wren-tit and titmouse, just to stir a 
bit of jealousy in certain hearts I know! If I turn reporter 
here it is because there is no other way to suggest the va- 
riety and beauty of the bird-life which still survives the un- 
thinkable warfare we have waged so long against it. Only 
those who know the birds can understand all it means to 
find, in the course of a single day, the Arizona hooded oriole, 
the black-headed grosbeak, the lazuli bunting—a fairy bird 
—and Hutton’s vireo, all of them new to the observer! To 
the uninitiated these names mean little, but for him who can 
translate them in terms of shape and song and color there 
must be weeping at the thought of what he missed on the 
April 8 about Santa Barbara. 
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As good as the birds was the Commander. He was not 
altogether a new species to me, though I had never known 
his like to be retired from the Navy. Yet they even 
come from college class-rooms. And you find a few of them 
scattered the world around. We have one in Hingham, 
though he is not retired. He knows the plants. There is 
nothing of the plant kind in Massachusetts whose whole life 
story he cannot unfold. And he has hay fever at that! To 
tramp afield with him is to find that your old familiar fields 
are the Elysian Fields. And so with the Commander. And 
who, more than he, is fit to tramp the fields with bird-glasses 
after his years of standing watch at sea? 

On our way along the Foothill Drive we were rounding a 
sharp turn in the road when a chaparral cock glided across 
our bows like some swift shadowy four-footed thing. In 
fact, the next instant, as if the two might have been watch- 
ing each other, a coyote did cross the other way in front of 
us, so like the road-runner as for a second to make me think 
the bird had doubled and recrossed with lightning speed. 

So furtively did they fade into the brush, that, had the 
day brought us nothing more, it had been a notable day for 
me. Just the glimpse of this long, streaked shape, this erect 
bronzy crest, this disproportionate tail, and this uncanny 
four-footed gait of the road-runner would made it a day to 
enter in red on my calendar of the birds. This mere flash 
of the bird was a contact with a feathered personality so 
strikingly eccentric as to be unforgettable. The creature 
seems more like something in scales, and not quite belonging 
to human times. 

The road-runner is, indeed, a denizen of arid, and hu- 
manly uninhabitable places, a spirit of the desert, and best 
fits the extreme and distorted landscape there. They have 
come out among men, as men have gone into the deserts 
among them, a pair of the strange creatures building in the 
dense thickets about Casa Loma, just as a pair of coyotes 
den in the hillside close to the house, nothing but amity and 
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a sincere effort to dwell together in peace with man ever 
manifest on the part of the wild animals. 

But the stage for the road-runner’s true rdle must be set 
in the desert, against the sand and sage, when the mesquite 
and the cactus are in bloom, and when the bird can be seen 
feeding upon the scorpions, centipedes, lizards and horned 
toads. Strong meat this. But the road-runner is a strong 
character. I chased one with an automobile and found he 
was doing better than twenty miles to the hour, doing it 
easily, and carrying the while in his beak the dessicated body 
of a sparrow hawk. 

It was along the Foothill Drive that I picked up the 
mangled body of a black-headed grosbeak, the first I had 
ever held in my hand. It may have flown against the tele- 
phone wires; but the chances are that some orchardist had 
shot it for destroying fruit. I took up the blot of colors, 
beautiful in their confusion, the black and white and cinna- 
mon, and the bright yellow under-wing coverts, like a 
smeared fragment of some painter’s pallette. What a pity 
that such a bit of beauty should perish even from these 
poppied fields! California has no more color than she needs. 

As day declined the Commander brought me back to 
town, stopping again at the Old Estero, and from there on 
a very special errand up the mountain road above the Mis- 
sion. ‘The Commander wished to show me two rare birds, 
the sure reward for our long day in the field. He knew 
exactly where to go, even to a particular bend in the road 
for one bird, and to a certain boulder a mile farther for the 
other. For years the Commander had been taking his elect 
friends up to this turn, where you get the first look far out 
over the city, to see, not the city, no, no, but the little rufous- 
crowned sparrow. 

We had already seen the golden-crowned sparrow; but 
that was not this bird. Far from it. Let the wise smile 
over this difference in crowns. These things are hidden 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed only to the simple 
and the pure in heart, like the Commander. 
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But it was getting late. We drew up on the edge of the 
steep turn, watched and waited, beat about the rocks, up 
and down the slope, but no rufous-crowned sparrow ap- 
peared. This is the only spot in all the region, so far as any- 
body knows, where this small bird can be seen. And the 
Commander had never failed to find him here. But he failed 
this time. What of it! And I began to count up for him 
the new birds which the day had brought. He was not to 
be consoled. Had he not kept this bird to the last, this and 
one other? Anybody might easily have seen all that we had 
today. Only the Commander could show me the rufous- 
crowned sparrow. It was always here! But not tonight. 
Besides it was rapidly growing dark and there was yet the 
rock wren to show me, almost as rare a bird about Santa 
Barbara as the rufous-crowned sparrow, and much more 
of a character. 

We cruised on up the heights and down to the Reservoir, 
beyond which lay a rocky pasture. The Commander was 
now lying forward on the lookout, his arms completely en- 
circling the steering wheel, as he bent his gaze across the 
dusky field. We had tarried over long. This rock wren had 
been promised me for many days, ever since he had made up 
his mind that I belonged and would understand. 

The rock wren is a small but very interesting bird, not at 
all wren like in shape or habit, though like the family, ec- 
centric and individual in its ways. For one thing, the rock 
wren, in its altitudinal nesting range probably surpasses any 
other known bird, being found in Death Valley below sea 
level, on the Farallone Islands off San Francisco Bay, and 
in the high Sierras, up, at least, as far as 12500 feet. From 
the humid sea coast and the hottest desert up above the 
timberline among the coldest peaks he ranges, nesting and 
at home. About Santa Barbara he nests in crevices of 
rocks, or under the boulders in open spaces, and is said to 
lay a tiny pavement of pebbles for several inches up to his 
nest. 
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Of course I was anxious to see him. ‘The Commander 
was just as anxious to show him to me, the closing feature, 
the climax of our day. But it was now very chill and late. 
The shadows creeping far down the canyons were about to 
put a stop to our hunting. 

We rounded a promontory in the road and the Commander 
throttled down. His bird-hunting craft was _ beautifully 
trained. It seemed to know where the birds were, so long 
had it hunted them, so many had it found. It came creep- 
ing up the ridge, chugging softly, looking with head-lights 
and radiator for the little wren, the Commander looking, 
too, as if every boulder were an ice-berg and this the North- 
west Passage over the top of the world. 

Then we stopped. And there on the top of a piece of gran- 
ite which lay in the shadow of a great boulder, stood a tiny 
gray bird, bobbing, bowing, making no sound, but saying a 
great deal. Its head was drawn down between its shoulders, 
weariness written all over its being, as curtesying like a tired 
child it plainly whimpered, “I told you I would wait. But 
I can’t do it another minute. I’m sleepy and cold. I’ve 
been bobbing here in the fog all day long, right here on the 
top of this stone; but you didn’t come.” 

This it what the Commander heard him say, even if I 
didn’t. And he whispered excitedly to me: ‘You go round 
by the prow. I'll go aft by the stern. I want you to get 
a good look at him.” We had all but arrived too late. The 
tiny chap with a last quick, but proper curtsey, bobbed from 
the top of the rock and was gone. 

As the Commander came back to my side of the ship and 
clambered aboard (there was no ladder on the port side of 
the H. F.), he pulled out his log-book and wrote, “108, the 
Rock Wren.” But it might have been, judging by the 
quiver about his s*lent lips: “We have met the enemy and 
he is ours.” And I, I was saying over to myself with more 
wonder and understanding than ever before: 
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As for the stork 

The fir trees are her house, 

The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats, 
And the rocks for the conies. 


Up here we were in the country of the burrowing owl, 
and this was his hunting hour; but though we swung slowly 
through the dusking pastures we neither saw nor heard him. 
It looked as if our day’s hunt were done. Descending we 
hurried back to the Old Mission for a chance sight of the 
cliff swallows, which nest under the covings of that ancient 
structure. It was cold by this time, and the fog and the 
early spring twilight must certainly have put an end to all 
insect flight and so to all hawking by the swallows, had the 
birds returned from the south, a point about which we were 
not sure. 

We were anxious to make our list as long as possible, an 
even hundred and ten anyhow, so we turned in behind the 
garden of the Mission and searched the roofs and coves in 
the failing light. ‘There was not the flutter of a wing nor a 
single twitter. Not back yet, and our day was done. 

Then I heard the Commander mutter something, or try 
to. He was gazing up into the sky. And there under the 
floor of the fog and gloom sailed a cloud of new birds, not 
cliff swallows but western martins, more martins than either 
of us had ever seen in a flock before. 

Did that cloud cover and transfigure me as it did the Com- 
mander, the Mission garden, the towers and bells and the 
city lying below and the distant sea? If not transfigured, I 
was at least instantly transported back to early childhood 
and the old home dooryard and the purple martins about 
the barn. They were my first birds. A double row of mar- 
tin houses extended across the whole back end of that big 
barn, the colony inhabiting them, to my childish fancy, 
thousands and thousands strong. 

It was nearly six o'clock as we left the Mission. With 
the exception of the barn owl in the early morning, and the 
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screech owl which the Commander added at seven that night, 
we had made our list since six in the morning, but an unim- 
portant bag for an ornithologist, not a much more important 
bag for a human being. It is a difficult thing to make clear 
to the uninitiated; but the Commander and I know. 

We might have found a larger number, as the Com- 
mander did two days later. We might yet pick up a night 
bird on our way home. But we rounded Laguna Blanca 
with nothing more, hearing only the quiet talk of the coots 
on the water and the calling of a wild drake. The night be- 
fore a great horned owl had been hooting in the live oaks 
about Casa Loma. Only the fog blew in now, weaving like 
a wraith among the stooping trees. 

It was something short of midnight when a mocking bird 
broke into song outside my window. He was already 
counted in the list. A slow breeze stepped in from the 
garden laden with the bloom-piled boughs of the acacia trees. 
The bird sang on. 


“As if its song could have no ending”’ 


when suddenly it stopped, and booming thickly through the 
muffle of the fog came the rounded, ““Woo-woo, woo-woo, 
wo0-wo0o0, woo-00-00-ah” of the great horned owl. “One 
hundred and ten!” I cried, jumping from my bed. But it 
was now past midnight, and this was number one on the list 
of another day. — 
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DEMOCRACY—WHITHER BOUND? 
By GEORGE F. MILTON 


mentalities for the enforcement of certain points of 

view, upon the body politic. They must represent 
more than their leaders’ office-holding ambitions. When- 
ever they degenerate into mere machines for plucking plums 
their usefulness is ended. Unless they are based upon a 
common point of view and plan of application, they are 
merely jobholders’ coinsurance companies. 

In other words, parties are futile unless they can both 
function, and fight. They cannot function unless they have 
some principle they are willing to fight for. They cannot 
fight unless they can function. 

The Democratic party has always functioned with great 
reluctance, and latterly not at all. Since the Civil War it 
has had only two presidents in the White House. The ad- 
ministrations of Grover Cleveland, and Woodrow Wilson 
each thoroughly justified the existence of the party; and 
under the latter America rose to heights of moral grandeur 
unsurpassed in the world’s history. But since Wilson, the 
party has not functioned. Much of its recent failure has 
been due not to its beliefs, but to its failure to express strong 
belief in anything. Its platforms have been a sterile strad- 
dle; its candidates, Mr. Zeros. This has been necessa~ily so; 
because the party’s national rules have given a minority the 
power to defeat majority choice of presidential candidates. 
The majority of course would not let the minority’s views 
control. The result was nomination by cancellation. 

Thus since 1920 the Democratic party has had weak, col- 
orless candidates on platforms capable of as many interpre- 
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tations as the soothsayings of the sages. In 1920 the con- 
flict between progressives and reactionaries, wets and drys, 
pro-leaguers and anti-leaguers culminated in a deadlock out 
of which came the nomination of James M. Cox, who proved 
to be a sort of cucumber candidate, quite indigestible to 
the voters. Four years later the same circumstances and 
rule led to nomination of John W. Davis, the doom of 1924 
Democracy. His again was a choice by cancellation and ex- 
haustion. He was all things to all men, just as were the 
platform and the convention. But one thing brought about 
the nominations of Messrs. Cox and Davis—the party’s in- 
capability of democratic control. 
The first thing the Democratic party must do is function. | 
I do not say it should be made to function progressively or 
conservatively; but to function in whatever fashion its ma- | 
jority group desires. If we put any faith and confidence in | 
the essential philosophy of Thomas Jefferson we must be- 
lieve that a majority is entitled to party control. 
If a majority of the Democratic party, as represented in ' 
a delegated national convention, is conservative, it has am- | 
ple right and should have full power to have the party fol- | : 
low its faith and choose its candidate. If on the other hand | 
the majority happens to be progressive, the conservatives 
should not be allowed to prevent a progressive nomination. | 
Make the party susceptible to majority control, and then it | 
can function. | 
The Democratic party needs democratization as much as : 
any element of American political, social and industrial life 
needs this humanizing touch. Unlike these last complex | : 
problems, the democratization of our party is relatively sim- | ) 
ple. If we throw overboard a few of our long-bearded na- | 
tional convention rules, our party can be and will be sus- 
ceptible to majority control. In fact the abolition of the | 
two rules will do it—the unit rule, and the one-third (so | 
often miscalled the two-thirds) rule. | ' 
The one-third rule can be eliminated only by the national | 
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convention itself. It does not need to be “abrogated,” as 
commonly phrased; there is nothing actually to abrogate. 
As to procedure, rules, and action, each convention is the 
master of its own destiny. Each convention adopts an en- 
tirely new set of rules to govern its action. ‘Though in prac- 
tice these may be merely the rules of the convention before 
it, they are adopted de novo. All that a national convention 
need do to get rid of the two-thirds rule is not to adopt it. 
It adopts its rules by a majority vote of delegates. 'Theo- 
retically it can adopt any rules it desires. Usually, these 
are left to the Rules Committee, a body with one member 
from each delegation. Until the Rule Committee’s report, 
the convention functions under temporary rules presented 
by the national committee. The Rule Committee’s sug- 
gested plan of parliamentary procedure for the convention 
can be accepted, amended, or rejected, by a majority vote 
of the convention. ‘Thus it is obvious that there is no par- 
ticular difficulty, from a parliamentary standpoint, about 
junking the one-third rule. All that is needed is for a ma- 
jority of the convention to vote affirmatively for a rule that 
candidates shall be chosen by a majority vote of the conven- 
tion. 

The unit rule has a different status. It really is the func- 
tion of the electing power in each state to instruct its own 
delegates. ‘These may include a preference for a certain 
candidate, insistence upon a certain platform, or a direction 
as to the fashion in which the delegation shall cast its vote. 
So far as convention conditions allow, these delegates should 
conform to the instructions placed upon them by those who 
elected them. Otherwise the essential spirit of representa- 
tion wil: be ignored. The unit rule has a_ philosophical 
strength altogether absent from the one-third rule, although 
I do not think the unit rule should be permitted to continue, 
as it can be quite violative of the wishes of the party. But 
the power and right of upsetting it inherently belongs not 
to the national convention but to the electing body. I think 
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it just that this instruction rule should apply: that a dele- 
gate owes a duty to the power which elects him to carry out 
the wishes of that power until released by convention action. 

Delegates to a Democratic national convention are chosen 
by a wide variety of methods: Statewide primaries, district 
primaries, state conventions, district conventions, and by 
state executive committees. If the power which selects the 
delegate is the people of his district at a district primary, he 
owes it to these voters to cast his ballots in the national con- 
vention according to their direction. If the electing power 
is a state convention, he is subject to the same responsibility 
to carry out its express wishes. 

No delegate elected by a district primary can be bound by 
any unit rule, however imposed, because this might override 
the wishes of the district. Delegates so elected have a clear 
duty to follow the direction of their primaries. 

Similarly, a delegate selected by a state convention is 
properly subject to the instructions of the state convention. 
If that body instructs him to vote for a certain candidate, it 
is his duty to do so, regardless of his personal like or dislike 
for the candidate. If it instructs the delegation to vote as a 
unit, for certain purposes, it is its duty to do so, and the 
national convention has no abstract right in itself to over- 
turn these instructions. Instructions and unit rule are a 
function of the electing body; the one-third rule is a func- 
tion of the convention. 

‘The functioning of American parties, as well as their re- 
sponsiveness to their memberships’ desires, would be stimu- 
lated if all the states elected their national convention dele- 
gates by primaries: district primaries for district delegates, 
and statewide primaries for delegates from the state-at- 
large. The party voters in these same primaries could also 
express their preference for a presidential nominee. This 
system is already in vogue in a little over half the states; 
extended to all, each district of the United States could se- 
lect delegates in harmony with the district’s desires and as- 
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pirations. Delegates from the state-at-large would afford 
the state as a whole the opportunity to reflect its wishes. 

A preferential primary for presidential nominees should 
be similarly held in each state at the same time that dele- 
gates are elected; delegates should be required to take oath 
that they would support the expressed preferences of their 
electorates, so long as unreleased. The various delegate 
candidates should also be made to declare their first and sec- 
ond choices for the nomination so that the people would 
know their preference. Under such conditions, the people 
of each district and of each state would have a clear oppor- 
tunity to express their candidatorial desires, and to have 
the delegates pay attention to their wishes. 

Thus chosen, national convention delegates would cer- 
tainly better reflect the wishes of their constituents, and un- 
doubtedly would be more conscious of their duty and re- 
sponsibility to carry out their instructions than under pres- 
ent conditions. The manipulation of national conventions 
would be lessened; log-rolling, lavish entertainment, trad- 
ing, and other devices to lure delegates to violate instruc- 
tions, methods so dear to the heart and so necessary to the 
power of the old line of politicians, would be less effective. 

There have been several other suggested rule changes for 
future Democratic national conventions. Several interest- 
ing ones were proposed by the Hon. Wm. R. Pattangall, 
of Maine, in a recent letter to the Chattanooga News: 


“1. Each congressional district to be entitled to one dele- 
gate and one additional delegate provided the district is rep- 
resented in congress by a Democrat, each state to be enti- 
tled to two delegates at large and one or two more in ac- 
cordance with whether or not the state has representation in 
the United States senate if so, whether it is represented by 
one or two senators. 


2. Abolition of the two-thirds rule. 
8. Abolition of the unit rule. 


4. Instructions given by presidential primary, by district 
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conventions or state conventions of no effect after the tenth 
ballot. 


5. Do away with the proposition of half votes or frac- 
tional votes so as to limit the number of delegates strictly 
to the figures represented in the call. 


6. One alternate and one only for each delegate. 


7. Admittance to the convention hall to be given only to 
delegates, alternates, members of national committee, offi- 
cers of the convention and one guest for each alternate and 
delegate, national committeeman and national committee- 
woman, with perhaps one hundred complimentary tickets to 
be issued to leading Democrats by order of the executive 
conimittee of the national committee, which would limit at- 
tendance to four or five thousand people and enable conven- 
tions to be held in reasonably sized halls and accommodated 
by reasonably sized cities. 


8. Each state delegation to choose a member of the com- 
mittee on resolutions at least thirty days before the meet- 
ing of the national convention, this committee to meet at 
least one week prior to the meeting of the convention in the 
city where the convention is to be held, a platform not only 
formulated but printed so that it and all suggested amend- 
ments to it may be read and intelligently studied by dele- 
gates. 

9. Convention to meet on Tuesday and platform to be 
submitted by Wednesday following the organization of the 
convention.” 


Mr. Pattangall has attended Democratic national con- 
ventions for several decades, and has gained an insight from 
practical experience into some of the causes of their poor 
functioning. One is the increase in the number of persons 
occupying delegateships. In the Madison Square melee 
such fractions as 17-43’s of a delegate were not unusual, to 
the dismay of the tellers and the confusion of the conven- 
tion. Mr. Pattangall’s desires to do away with fractional 
votes, and to have only one alternate for each delegate, are 
excellent. He would reduce the mob in the convention hall 
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by a strict limitation on admission. East Side mobs in the 
galleries do not aid convention “deliberations.” 

Another interesting suggestion is that platform construc- 
tion be expedited by having the Committee on Resolutions 
meet at least a month before the convention opens. Such a 
deliberative period might enable the party’s formal declara- 
tion of principles to be less verbose, more thoughtful, and 
better representative of the best thought of the party than 
the present outcome of all night sessions of the committee. 
The logical sequel is that the convention should meet on a 
Tuesday and the platform be ready for submission the next 
day. 

However, the suggestion that after the tenth ballot all in- 
structions be eliminated, is very debatable. ‘There should, 
of course, be some formal method by which instructions 
could be abrogated. But eliminating instructions after the 
tenth ballot would play right into the politicians’ hands. If 
they could prevent a nomination in the first ten ballots, then 
they would have a wide-open door for log-rolling, trading, 
and manipulation. The convention strait-jacket must be 
taken off for the people’s interests, not to make manipula- 
tion easier for the politicians. 

A plan frequently suggested is that conventions adopt a 
rule that if no nomination has been had by the tenth or fif- 
teenth ballot, the low man be eliminated on each succeeding 
ballot. Under this, delegates instructed for a certain can- 
didate would not be released from their moral obligation 
until the convention’s formula freed them. Applied to the 
Madison Square convention, such a rule would have chopped 
down the ridiculous lightning rods of the so-called favorite 
sons long before the convention had deadlocked. 

I have left for the last Mr. Pattangall’s suggestion that 
Democratic states ought to have more say in Democratic 
national conventions than non-Democratic states. To bring 
this about he proposes this basis of representation in future 
national conventions: 
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Each congressional district in America shall be entitled 
to one delegate. If the district in question is represented in 
congress by a Democrat, it shall be entitled to another dele- 
gate. Each state shall be entitled to two delegates at large 
whether it has any Democratic senators or not. Each shall 
be entitled to one or two more, depending upon whether 
it has one or two Democrats in the United States senate. 

Here is a comparison of the states’ votes in the 1924 New 
York National Convention as they actually existed, and as 
they would have been had the proposed basis, the then ex- 
isting congress being given effect. 


State Present Proposed State Present Proposed 
Alabama ............ 24 24 New Jersey .... 28 21 
Arizona .............. 6 5 New Mexico... 6 5 
Arkansas ............ 18 18 New York ...... 90 68 
California .......... 26 15 North Carolina 24 24 
Colorado ............ 12 8 North Dakota. 10 5 
Connecticut ........ 16 x REE 48 30 
Delaware ............ 6 5 Oklahoma ...... 20 18 
| 10 10 Oregon ............ 10 6 
Georgia .............. 26 26 Pennsylvania... 76 44 
ARSE 8 4 Rhode Island. 10 7 
I 58 32 South Carolina 18 18 
Indiana ............... 30 20 South Dakota. 10 5 
I as alas 26 13 Tennessee ...... 24 22 
ee 26 11 sae NOR: 40 39 
Kentucky ............ 26 22 IE ai ciciehainsitns 8 5 
Louisiana ........... 20 20 Vermont ......... & 4 
Ee 12 6 Washington ... 14 9 
Maryland ............ 16 12 West Virginia. 16 13 
Massachusetts .... 36 22 Wisconsin ...... 26 13 
Michigan ............ 30 17 Wyoming ........ 6 4 
Minnesota .......... 24 12 CO ee 6 3 
Mississippi ......... 20 20 Hawaii ............ 6 6 
Missouri .............. 36 30 Philippines .... 6 3 
Montana ............. 8 7 Porto Rico .... 6 3 
Nebraska ............ 16 1] Dist. Columbia 6 3 
Nevada ............... 6 5 Canal Zone .... 6 3 
New Hampshire. 8 5 
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The proportionate strength of the grand divisions under 
these two plans, in the last convention, would have been: 


Actual Proposed 
New England .................. 8.39, 6.3% 
IIE sid cseaduhoccondeiabbrssenteaiale’ 37.3% 33 % 
IE sbttbscchainsnceatedlanrcadbacines 28.2% 37.5% 
ESS 22.9%, 20.1% 
I IOUIOD siccreiscsitisnnesbindinds 3.8% 3.1% 


Although the fundamental fairness of such a reapportion- 
ment must render it theoretically attractive to any Democrat, 
the practical difficulty of securing it is so great that we can- 
not look forward to its early accomplishment. It must be re- 
membered, however, that reactionary though it may be in 
policies and ideals, the Republican party, in its internal or- 
ganization and basis of convention representation is far 
more democratic than the Democratic party. Majority 
nomination has always been the rule in Republican national 
conventions. And in recent years the G. O. P. basis of rep- 
resentation has given the preference to Republican states, 
and penalized those states in the solid south in which the 
Republican party is but a postmasterial shell. 

Democrats must choose whether they want their party 
to function or to stagnate. The present system results in 
cancellation, not courage. Zero hour in a Democratic con- 
vention does not mean going over the top, but crawling into 
a storm cellar. Democratic national conventions, under 
present rules, select liabilities, not leaders. There is little 
hope for better results unless the rules are democratized. 


II. 


Let us look at the last election for answer to the ques- 
tion: What is the political center of gravity of the Demo- 
cratic party? Figures published by the Wall Street Journal 
several months after the election reveal that in the New 
England states Mr. Davis received considerably less than 
half as many votes as President Coolidge; and that Mr. 
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Davis and Senator LaF ollette together received only about 
55 per cent as large a vote as Silent Cal. The Vermont 
Davis note was only a fifth of the Coolidge total, in Maine 
a third, in Massachusetts a trifle over a third, and Connecti- 
cut two-fifths. In New Hampshire and Rhode Island 
alone was it better than half. The grand total for all New 
England was: Coolidge 1,330,34; Davis 583,284; LaFol- 
lette 212,160. The same anti-Democratic disparity existed 
in 1920, Harding receiving 1,317,597, to Cox’s 595,016. 

In the northern states of Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Wisconsin, Coolidge received about two and 
one-half times the Davis vote, and 2,700,000 more votes 
than Davis and LaFollette together. The totals were: 
Coolidge 8,568,569; Davis 3,584,934; LaF ollette 2,365,934. 
In 1920 Harding’s 7,768,197 was 488,333 more than double 
Cox’s 3,639,932. 

President Coolidge received more than double the Davis 
vote in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Coolidge’s Michigan ratio 
was better than six to Davis’ one, Wisconsin five to one, 
Pennsylvania better than three to one, Ohio and Illinois al- 
most three to one. The only northern states in which the 
Davis total compared at all favorably were Delaware, about 
60 per cent; Indiana about 65 per cent, and Maryland al- 
most even. In New York the Coolidge vote of 1,820,058 
was 80 per cent more than Davis’ 950,756, and Al Smith 
could carry only three counties of his home state. In only 
two of the northern states, Maryland and Wisconsin, was 
the combined Davis-LaFollette vote equal to that of the 
G. O. P. candidate. 

This political condition has been increasing both rela- 
tively and numerically for the past several elections. The 
Solid North is now our most formidable sectional bloc po- 
litically. A table showing the percentage Democratic presi- 
dential candidates received of the total vote cast in national 
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elections in the last eight elections, in six northern states, 
is significant: 


State 1896 1900 1904 1908 1912 1916 1920 1924 


New York .... 41 45 44 43 43 47 30 29 
New Jersey . 38 43 40 41 42 44 30 21 
Pennsylvania 38 38 29° 38 35 48 29 = 19 
Connecticut .. 30 42 40 38 42 48 35 £30 
Massachusetts 28 40 389 37 37 48 29 ~— 25 
Sane 43 45 34 42 40 45 27 23 


The figures for the Solid South are not so disproportion- 
ately Democratic as those of the Solid North are Repub- 
lican. 'The Coolidge total of 1,547,422 in Alabama, Ark- 
ansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, ‘Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia was more than half 
Davis’ 2,364,468. The President carried Kentucky and 
West Virginia; his Tennessee total was over 80 per cent of 
the Davis vote; North Carolina about 70 per cent; Virginia 
better than half, and his other southern votes except in 
Mississippi and South Carolina, quite healthy. The Solid 
South is a quivering mass of political jelly compared to 
the congealed, concreted, iron-clad, and rock-ribbed Re- 
publican Solid North. 

Aside from the south, the west offers the sole ray of Dem- 
ocratic hope. Between 1920 and 1924, the Republican vote 
decreased over a million, and the anti-Republican vote in- 
creased the same amount, in the 18 western states from the 
Pacific Coast to the Mississippi. In 1920 Harding received 
5,092,000 votes, to Cox’s 2,393,000. In 1924 the G. O. P. 
strength dropped to 4,063,000, while the opposition (1,614,- 
000 for Davis,—1,818,000 for LaFollette) totalled 3,43,000. 

The anti-Republican vote exceeded the Coolidge figures 
in Arizona, Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Utah, de- 
spite the voters’ general recognition of the inevitableness of 
a G. O. P. victory. California, giving Coolidge 719,000 
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cast 513,000 against him. Harding had received 624,000 
against only 229,000 for Cox. The Colorado anti-Coolidge 
vote totalled 133,000 against 198,000 for the president, 
29,000 greater than Governor Cox received. The 1920 Re- 
publican vote in Iowa shrunk over 100,000, dropping from 
634,674 to 530,719, but the anti-Republican presidential 
vote of 227,921 increased four years later to 534,843. 

The Republican vote in Kansas increased 38,000, while 
the vote against Mr. Coolidge was 69,000 greater than that 
for Cox. In Minnesota the anti-Republican figure in- 
creased from 142,994 in 1920 to 395,416 four years later, a 
corresponding Republican drop of 100,000. In 1920 
Oregon gave Harding 63,500 more than Cox, but the Cool- 
idge vote of 142,500 had against it 136,000 Davis-LaFol- 
lette votes. In Washington, in 1920, Cox’s 84,000 were 
overwhelmed by the 223,000 for Harding. But this year the 
Davis-LaFollette vote totalled 193,000 against Coolidge’s 
220,000. ‘The Coolidge Wyoming vote of 41,800 was but 
6,700 greater than Harding received, while the anti-Cool- 
idge vote of 38,800 was 21,000 over the Cox total. 

These figures go far to demonstrate that the west and the 
south are the hope of the Democratic party. The Progres- 
sive West, not the Solid North, is the south’s natural ally 
for the future. These figures prove it. 


ITI. 


The Democratic party must look to some guiding star of 
principle to chart its course of policy. It has always given 
a measure of devotion, sometimes great, sometimes little, 
to the essential political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, 
the founder of the party, and the great prophet of its duty. 

His political ideals were embraced in his immortal phrases 
that all people “are created equal,” with inalienable rights 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Stated a 
little differently, the sage of Monticello demanded for the 
average man the rights to be, to have, and to do. To ap- 
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ply his philosophy to the facts of Eighteenth century exist- 
ence, he contrived formula. These grew out of his phi- 
losophy, but many of them were of only transitory value, 
and a few of them by now have so far lost their pertinence 
to his beliefs that their operation is in direct contravention 
of their founder’s desires. 

Thomas Jefferson’s important contributions to the world, 
and to the party, were his far flung ideas as to the rights of 
man, the responsibilities of citizens and the objects of gov- 
ernment. “The letter killeth but the spirit giveth life,” to 
tenets of Jefferson, quite as it does to the ethics of Christ. 
The Democratic party is suffering from its political Phari- 
sees, intent upon the Jeffersonian ritual and oblivious to 
his spirit. 

To be worthy of continued existence, our party must ap- 
ply the philosophy of Thomas Jefferson to the facts of the 
twentieth century, with a twentieth century formula. Stag- 
nant cess-pools of anti-bellum theory are not fit to be her 
wells of party truth. Economic freedom and social justice, 
fundamental needs of the average man today, need to be 
cherished and furthered. The democratization of credit, in- 
dustry, and justice, must be embraced within our platform. 
World peace, national honor, and economic well-being must 
be guiding stars for Democratic devotion. 

Naturally I hesitate to attempt to phrase such a plat- 
form. It must be short, and it must say something. Our 
creeds are too long, and too opaque. A Democratic plat- 
form ought to go on the back of a post card. Then the peo- 
ple could read it, and put their faith in what it said. 

It ought to declare for: 

A free America, playing her proper part in world peace, 
and world development; America must abandon her ig- 
nominious isolation. The world needs us, and we need the 
world for the preservation and advance of both. 

A reasonable tariff, for the benefit of the many, and not 
the few. 
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An unflinching enforcement of prohibition. 

The democratization of justice; there must be the same 
law and the same justice for the rich and the poor, the 
strong and the weak, the few and the many. 

The democratization of credit; the financial life blood of 
the nation must pulse for all sections and all classes, and not 
be subject and subservient to a few financial despots. 

The relief of agriculture, our nation’s basic industry; the» 
farmer must be put on a plane of equality with industry 
and commerce. He must be able to buy without being 
gouged, and to sell without being swindled. 

Transportation, water power, and other great necessities 
of the common people must be guided, directed, and con- 
trolled in the public interest. 

The rights of free speech, freedom of opinion, freedom of 
religious worship, must be preserved and maintained. There 
must be no religious test for holding office—no political test 
for thought. Some great writer, some modern Lincoln, 
Jefferson, or Wilson need take such themes and put them 
into burning words to lead the liberal party of America 
forward on its task of service to the average man. 











FOUR POEMS 
By ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE 


JOSEPH TO MARY 


AFELY through the crowd that pressed her, 
Piloting a Syrian lass, 
Careful hands upon the bridle, 
Joseph walked beside the ass. 


Dark eyes lifted, anxious, searching, 
Watched her face against the gloom. 
Close he leaned to hear her question, 
“Do you think there will be room?” 


Swift, his reassuring fingers 

Smoothed the blue folds of her dress; 
There were words, if he could find them, 
To divert her weariness. 


“IT am sure of shelter, Mary. 

Do not think of it again. 

Watch the lights that gleam and flicker 
On the hills above the plain. 


“Yesterday, as we were resting, 
Two fine lads, or did I tell, 
How they watched you, asked me questions 
Standing there beside the well? 


“One said, ‘Have you far to journey? 
May I take this wine to her? 
She is beautiful, a lily; 
Is she wife or sister, Sir?’ 
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“They were stalwart boys and gentle; 
Tall—perhaps you noticed them.” 
Joseph touched her, “Are you sleeping? 
Mary, this is Bethlehem.” 





I HAVE A NEED OF FEAR 


ATHER and Shepherd, hide Thyself, awhile: 
Long have I known Thee as a gentle God. 
Close Thy green pastures; Thy still waters, stir; 
And take Thy staff and rod. 





ee es re ee 


Loose me a little from Thy leniency: 
Burn in a bush, Oh, holy and austere; 

Lift waves and wind, and let Thy comets speak; 

I have a need of fear. 


Rear Thy grey clouds like giant leaden pipes, 
And touch not lightly on celestial keys: 
Startle my ears, let heavenly organs play 
Apalling harmonies. 


Write upon space in sudden, dazzling script, 
| Words that I cannot read nor understand; 
y Then, awed, I'll walk my quiet paths again; 
| Shaken, I’ll take Thy hand. 











SILVER BIRCH 


OW can this birch tree profit by the spring? 
No green or lustrous garment it can wear, 
Will recompense the loss of silver boughs 
That are so lovely bare. 


Clean as the moon without a wisp of cloud; 
White as a goddess carved upon a frieze; 
Its pale distinction, shining and aloof 
Beside more somber trees. 


Oh, April sunlight, do not hector it; 

And, warm winds, let it be; insistent spring, 
Stand by abashed; how can you dare to touch, 
So beautiful a thing? 


RAPUNZEL 


HE moon lets down her glistening hair 
That ripples on the lake; 
They say, who climbs its golden strands 
Her heart may take. 


Once, was a Princess in a tower, 

A cruel one attending; 

A Prince who climbed too many times 
To make a happy ending. 


And were I bold enough to try 
And mount so bright a stair, 
How do I know that I would find 
Only a Lady there? 
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SYNDICATED PHILOSOPHIES 
By JOSEPH COLLINS 


se this is an age of industrialism and material- 
ism; of canned food and tinned music; of organized 
cheering and vicarious “popular” sports in which 
you and I participate by sitting still for two hours and a 
half is a commonplace. We all know it. We all submit to 
it more or less patiently. 

There is a sinister aspect of the matter which no one who 
puts his trust in the intelligence of the average man can view 
without grave disquiet. We are being starved intellectu- 
ally and stultified emotionally by being fed day by day the 
cheap, shallow, saccharine output of certain self-constituted 
prophets, saviors and reformers. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago when the fake nostrum and 
the patent medicine threatened to cure or kill us, Collier’s 
Weekly led the fight to purge the columns of our newspa- 
pers of their merits and potencies. It is time to give at- 
tention to the syndicated philosophies and moralizings which 
are carried to all corners of the country in the guise of the 
wisdom of life. 

There is no surer way of causing starvation than to give 
food that has no nourishment in it. To contend that a man 
dying from a diet of nicely boxed sawdust must like it be- 
cause he eats it, or that if he had the choice he would not 
select other food, is to commit one of the familiar fallacies 
of argumentation. Whether the American people have a 
perverted or debased appetite for devitalized mental food is 
at least open to debate. Perhaps it has. It is well known 
that children, left to themselves will ignore most of the 
essential vegetables and concentrate upon chocolates and 
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lollipops. And it is to this very weakness in human nature, 
for sucking lollipops throughout life, that the vendors of 
oversweet philosophies cater. 

It may be that this phenomenon of a press filled with 
professors of culture, instructors of etiquette, counsellors 
in the ways of success, guides in morals, and purveyors of 
health and vigor is only a phase of our natural development 
and that age will bring immunity as it does to certain dis- 
eases of childhood. Indeed, it may be the cyclic manifestation 
of a mania like roller skating which time will cure. It may 
be a display of man’s inherent craving for mental inactiv- 
ity, deliverance from the realities of life, and appeasement 
of the sense of responsibility. Whatever it is, it must be 
admitted that a considerable portion of the literature of this 
country to-day constitutes a huge ether-cone which is being 
held before our intellectual nostrils. Breathing the noxious 
fumes with which it is saturated, not only stupefies us but it 
prevents us from getting the vapours that are essential to 
our full development, that promote our well being, that fa- 
cilitate and condition human progress. 

To-day everything is machine made save man. Stand- 
ardization is our sin, stereotypy our infirmity. We dress 
like our neighbours; we copy our superiors’ morals and 
our inferiors’ speech; we get our political convictions from 
mail-order houses; our ethical orientation from half-wit 
subliminalists and hard-shelled fundamentalists and our in- 
tellectual pabulum from joy-writers and movie-mobs. We 
season this mass with cross-word puzzles and jazz, and spice 
it with radio disseminations of cheap music and vulgar sen- 
timents; we take no pleasure in gathering or preparing our 
intellectual food, and we insist that it be in tabloid form so 
we may bolt it. The result is we are of a nation of literary 
dyspeptics, displaying the effects of insanitation and threat- 
ened with sterility. We have only ourselves to blame, but 
before we can hope to be cured we must rid ourselves of our 
literary dope-doctors. The only way to do it is by teach- 
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ing the public patiently and persistently, that they are be- 
ing poisoned and then counsel them to an appropriate 
dietary. 

In placing an estimate upon the activities of these journ- 
alists, essayists, feature writers, physical culturists and such 
like, it must be borne in mind that the sincerity of their own 
purpose is no criterion of the results they produce. Very 
little effective work can be done without belief in it on the 
part of the one who does it. Yet one may be permitted to 
expect a certain amount of guile in some cases, of fake and 
insincerity in others. Whatever variety of prophet he may 
be or call himself, he has learned to gild his wares so that 
they not only look like real gold, but the gilt does not 
come off on first handling. Moreover, from perspicacity 
and experience, he has come to know the strength and 
amount of the stuff which his public can sniff, and from 
which it can get spurious stimulation and specious satisfac- 
tion. He has observed our vanities, studied our infirmities, 
catalogued our limitations and instead of helping us to 
shed, cure or counteract them, he caters to them. He trades 
on our vanities, he coués our infirmities and encourages us 
to believe that our limitations are virtues. Like Milton’s 
Belial, his tongue drops manna and he makes the worse ap- 
pear the better reason. He is like the reincarnation of the 
sophist of old, a mercenary adventurer who spreads popular 
opinions and calls them wisdom. The sophist, said Plato, is 
a man who has learnt by experience to understand the tem- 
per and wants of some huge and dangerous wild beast, and 
has found out when it is safe to approach it, what sounds 
irritate and soothe it, what its various cries mean and who, 
having acquired this knowledge, calls it wisdom, systema- 
tizes it into an art and proceeds to teach it. What pleases 
the beast he calls right, and what displeases it he calls 
wrong; though he is utterly ignorant which of its desires 
and wants are, in fact, right and good, and which are the re- 
verse. The sophist makes wisdom consist in understanding 
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the temper and fancies of the multitude. He deals, it is 
true, with ethical and political questions, but in the most 
superficial way. 

There are countless such persons writing for the news- 
papers and magazines to-day. It is not a personal preju- 
dice that makes me propose to take one of them in particu- 
lar, examine his writings, draw conclusions from my labour, 
and apply them to one of our problems: how to ride in the 
progress-wagon, and still find time to read worth-while lit- 


erature, assimilate it and utilize it for our intellectual. 


growth and cultural display. It is rather that Dr. Frank 
Crane is the leader of this group of writers, that he is the 
most conspicuously successful in his chosen field, and that 
he may serve better than any other as a screen on which to 
display the thoughts and reflections engendered by such 
writing. I have not read all the 1500 articles of the “Crane 
Classics.” I treated them the way the French custom offi- 
cials treat the trunks of those leaving the country. They 
pick every twentieth trunk for inspection. I read every 
fifth article. 

Dr. Crane’s experience as a Methodist and Congrega- 
tional Minister taught him the temper and wants of what 
he calls the “great, silent, unvocal majority: plain every- 
day United States Folks.” When he was 48 years old, he 
decided to abandon church work and to devote the remainder 
of his days to the sheep everybody shears. He would be 
their shepherd, their Moses. He was not avaricious: his 
salary was good. He was practically settled for life and 
his children were grown and educated. But he was tired 
of the House, and the Open Road appeared to him like two 
outstretched arms inviting him to an embrace. He decided 
to take it. 

He had a disregard for money that reminds one vividly 
of Don Quixote, and like the immortal lantern-jawed Man- 
chian he thirsted for adventure. “My position was too se- 
cure; unless one is a bit uncertain where his daily bread 
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is coming from, he lacks the atmosphere of hazard neces- 
sary if one is to keep young.” Many stand ready to pay 
almost any price to keep young, but the most venturesome 
and brave will think that the figure mentioned is too high. 
Those who dread the future and are apprehensive of what 
it has in store for them because it is not assured will be 
further disheartened to know that their concern is an in- 
dication that youth and its lures are forever lost to them. 

When Sefior Quixada yielded to the oddest fancy that 
ever entered a madman’s brain: to turn knight-errant, and 
roam throughout the world, armed cap-a-pie, and mounted 
on his steed in quest of adventures, he sold many acres of 
his land to provide the equipment. The Ex-Minister bor- 
rowed $1600, and went by water to Chicago. 

No analysis of the work of the clerical journalist could be 
just or correct, did not the person who made it have con- 
stantly in mind that Dr. Crane took on his new work in the 
spirit of the true missionary. He had dedicated himself to 
mankind and he reflected: “Jesus was not in the Temple; 
He was by the roadside. He went down to where human- 
ity was and talked there.” ‘Thus the journalistic début of 
“the man with a million friends” whose proud boast is that 
he preaches every day to 25,000,000 persons was made in 
Chicago, following in the footsteps of his Master. 

He realized that preaching was his most powerful weapon, 
but “the best place to preach is in the columns of the daily 
paper.” It was difficult to convince editors, but finally one 
yielded on being told “Human nature is the same as it has 
always been, and people have always liked to be preached 
to. Nobody has offered the right kind. Mine is the right 
kind.” No one can say he was not right. The American 
public has lapped it up as avidly as a hungry kitten laps 
milk and the preacher has amassed a fortune far beyond his 
most avaricious dream. 

The preachings of the past fifteen years destined for im- 
mortality have been gathered within the confines of twelve 
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volumes. They are offered to the public with the assurance 
that the author’s “genius consists in his ability to give us in 
the clearest epigrammatic language the best thoughts of 
ages, presented in such fashion that they can be read with 
profit by a school boy or a University Professor.” 

Examination of these works convinces me that the au- 
thor has no genius; that he writes neither epigrammatically 
nor grammatically; that his philosophy is sophistic, his 
preaching platitudinous, his sentiment puerile; that he caters 
to deforming possessions of his readers—their vanity, unc- 
tion and insularity—and that he cannot be read profitably 
by intelligent persons, save with their tongues in their 
cheeks and with resentment in their hearts. 

Not only has Dr. Crane no genius—the ability to do 
something new—but his talent is even questionable—the 
ability to do well what others have done before. He has 
industry, assurance, and he has made a special study of the 
thoughts and trends of human parasites. He owes his suc- 
cess to these possessions, amalgamated with the ignorance 
and prejudice of his readers and their determination to 
keep up with the band wagon leading the procession of au- 
tomobiles, aéroplanes, radios, movies, tabloid news- and 
picture-papers. He assures them they are clever, enlight- 
ened, generous, the salt of the earth; the light of the world 
who are neither properly appreciated nor adequately ex- 
ploited. 

His self-imposed mission is to do both and to steer them 
in their new exaltation. His “stuff” appeals most to 
women of a certain type, the type he writes for. “The 
astral person who looks over my shoulder when I write is 
always female. My thoughts being masculine, I seek the 
feminine mind.” He feels as one with the people and with 
the world of the middle-class, and he heard, like Socrates, 
an inner voice which whispered: “Put your light on a 
candlestick and not under a bushel that it may give light to 
all that are in the land.” 
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Manner is as important as matter; therefore, he has de- 
veloped a technique: short sentences, brief paragraphs, 
homely words and pithy ejaculations. They are not al- 
ways impregnated with truth: “Every human being can 
live on a little less than he does live on.” Many members 
of the wealthy syndicator’s profession would hate to try it 
and I have known many men and women who would com- 
mit suicide by further curtailing their expenditures. 

It is difficult constantly to keep up verisimilitude, con- 
sistency and sense in such writing in series. “After all, 
everybody is alike. All men have the same or similar hopes 
and fears; the same emotions are instinctively in the Chi- 
nese and the Arab; the Japanese and the Europeans, that 
are found in ourselves. We are all born of a woman and 
sooner or later must lie down in a grave.” 

If there is anything that is established beyond doubt it 
is that in nature there is no equality; no two things, no two 
persons, are equal, which is what I suppose the Reverend 
Doctor means by “alike.” 

I know very little about the emotions of the Chinese and 
the Japs, but what little I know about the Irish and the 
Arab justifies me in denying the allegation. However, I 
admit the sentence is cryptic. If it means that emotions 
are instinctive whether one is born in Hong Kong or in Ho- 
boken, I must withdraw the défi. 

This successful merchant of his wares says that part of 
his success is due to his determination to present only one 
idea, one point he calls it, at a time; the idea came from the 
living-room, the bed-room and kitchen of the human heart. 
“TI tried to tell the housewife how her work-basket is related 
to the spheres and to her everlasting soul; to show the cook 
the divine relation of dishwashing to life; to make the busi- 
ness man see the River of God running through his of- 
fice; to reveal to the shop girls that her tears and laughter 
are as real as those of the duchess and famous actress.” I 
can see how a housewife’s work-basket is related to her 
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mortal body, but how it is related to the spheres, whatever 
they may be, or to her everlasting soul, is beyond me. 

It will occur to many, as it does to me, to ask “Is it upon 
experience or intuition, reading or verbal communication, 
inspiration or assumption that his revelations to shop girls 
are based?” Shall it profit one to disparage the emotions 
of duchesses and famous actresses, now that they both seem 
to be disappearing. 

The divine is satisfied with the quality, quantity and ap- 
pearance of his articles. “It is not so much the ‘sermon’ 
people want, as it is the essay. The essay can be made as 
interesting as the short-story. I did it because I believed 
it. I believed it because I did it.” He found the “old-fash- 
ioned essay a conglomeration of many ideas,” and far too 
long, so he abbreviated it, took one point and sharpened it, 
and drove it home. He was so successful that many of 
them contain no more words than the best of Bacon, or even 
Epictetus and Thomas a Kempis. 

It is this prophet’s oracularity and finality which he calls 
“driving the point home” that meek persons must find an- 
noying. “Laziness, drunkenness, sensuality and overeat- 
ing are diseases that come on later in life. Those who indulge 
in them are happy only by fevered spells. Between these 
they are consumed with restlessness, doubt, ennui and de- 
spair.” I spent about the same number of years combat- 
ting these “diseases” as the Minister spent in his profession, 
so I may claim some familiarity with them. I had them in 
the same horror as he had Satan and sin; even now I hold 
no brief for them, but I am bound to say that I never knew 
a lazybones, drunkard, sensualist or gourmand who was 
consumed between indulgences with restlessness, doubt, 
ennui and despair. In truth I never knew anyone who 
would admit he ate too much, and I have made more enemies 
by telling people they overate than I have by criticising 
their literary creations. How can one know what these 
deadly sins do to one, unless one is afflicted, or lives in inti- 
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macy with those who are. Surely Daniel Webster was 
burdened with one, Goethe contended with another and 
John Fiske with the last, and to say that they were happy 
only by fevered spells is to speak beyond the facts of his- 
tory. Furthermore, it is my opinion that the majority of 
sluggards, drunkards and sensualists have one quality in 
common with poets: they are born, not made. And the poet 
who does not begin to sing before maturity rarely sings at 
all. 

The wholesale literary producer is no more accurate when 
he shifts from theology to medicine. “The muscles demand 
something to do? When we refuse, they breed poison in 
us. ‘They curse us with gout, rheumatism and biliousness.” 
It is when we use them or rather overuse them that they 
breed poison in us. The three disorders named have no 
more relationship to muscle inactivity than they have to 
catholicism or radicalism. Facts are useful but not essen- 
tial to the author; his determination is to be “solid” with just 
plain Folks. 

In an essay entitled “We are The Sheep” he is the spokes- 
man of the great silent unvocal majority who have all the 
virtues we would like to have and none of the vices that 
we know we have. They, the “bourgeois,” have few wants 
and they are readily satisfied: they are peaceful, honest, 
indulgent, provident, temperate, law-abiding, God-fearing 
men and women. They make up the vast multitude that 
walk when the street-car men strike, freeze when the jani- 
tors strike, pay fifty dollars for a thirty-dollar suit when the 
tailors strike, eat flapjacks when the bakers strike, cook 
their own bacon and eggs when the cook strikes, and enjoy 
a little peace of mind and a chance to talk when the theatre 
orchestra strikes. The bourgeoisie is not an exclusive cor- 
poration, anyone can enter. The necessary qualification 
for membership is, you must hold bourgeois opinions: that 
prohibition and woman suffrage are blessings; that Wall 
Street and Big Business have been maligned; that the rich 
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are not necessarily criminal nor the poor nonentities. Even 
after you have read the virtues of this great class, you may 
think you don’t wish to enroll. Well, Abraham Lincoln 
and William Shakespeare were members and so were J. J. 
Hill, James Whitcomb Riley, and John Wanamaker; if 
that does not overcome your aversion to joining you may 
see the matter in a different light when you hear that Big 
Chief Mel. Stone, Henry Ford and Walt Mason are mem- 
bers, “also the typewriter and telephone girls, the clerk in 
the shoe store and the milkman, the doctor, lawyer, preacher 
and the ex-saloon keeper.” 

It is an old game this currying favour and courting pop- 
ularity by praise and flattery. D’Annunzio did it success- 
fully in Fiume, and the Bastille would never have been 
taken had not the leaders of the French Revolution told the 
“people” the power latent in their noble breasts. 

Dr. Crane says that his sincerest, truest self comes out 
on the platform, in the pulpit, or writing for publication. 
“Men are best known in their public utterances. It is in 
our private life that we are pretending. Our acquaintances 
never know our real natures, our business associates have no 
idea what manner of men we really are, even our friends 
rarely guess the inner truth about us.” Mr. Frank Har- 
ris will likely not agree that one knows Carlyle a hundred 
times more intimately through his books than he could have 
known him through personal contact, and I am certain that 
Sir James Crichton Browne, physician and friend of Car- 
lyle, had a far more comprehensive knowledge of his char- 
acter, virtues and infirmities than I have. Be that as it 
may, the author in question is willing to be estimated by his 
utterances and one cannot blame him for this since they are 
a credit to him. 

Broadminded, tolerant, sympathetic, understanding, slow 
to condemn and quick to pardon, with lenses for the my- 
opic, trumpets for the deaf, staffs for the halting, interpret- 
ers for the mute, and sedatives for the suffering, the Min- 
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ister entered upon the self-imposed world pastorate. It is 
not easy to write a sermon every day without repeating one- 
self, and it is difficult to praise the same persons and things 
day after day with different words. He tells us of our vir- 
tues, but a suspicion crosses our mind that he knows our 
weaknesses too. He knows we want to be happy, successful 
and rich, but most of all happy. Carlyle’s idea of happiness 
suits his fancy, so he serves it often: ‘Happiness is as the 
value of a common fraction of which the Denominator 
stands for the Things-You-Think- Y ou-Ought-To-Have, 
and the numerator for the Things-You-Actually-Have.” 
To be happy, we are advised to divide the denominator, and 
keep it in proportion to the numerator. 

Prudence and wisdom are the things of least value in 
life. “Act at once; you may be wrong:” but it is of no mo- 
ment; you probably would have been wrong anyway. Care- 
fulness is also a handicap; the sails of the boat of life are its 
only worth-while possessions; ballast made of prudence, 
wisdom, care and hesitation is encumberance. “Let the 
boneheads be careful. Let the dull and prudent and timid 
soul make ballast,” advice upon which Mr. Carlo Ponzi ob- 
viously acted. 

“The rules of life are not hard to learn, because it has 
been played so many years, and by so many serious-minded 
people.” What difference does it make how many have 
“played” at life before one takes up the game? Has any 
one ever been known to profit by the experience of others? 
We insist on finding out for ourselves. Besides, no rules of 
life have been written that can be learned by posterity, and 
no one would believe them if they had been written. Every 
man thinks his case is different from the case of the more 
experienced. He will continue to burn his fingers and learn 
from experience. It is childish to expect anyone to be 
taught by the troubles of others. 

Some of the reformer’s discoveries are startling, such as: 
“Resourcefulness simply means to know how to fail suc- 
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cessfully.” I have known many resourceful persons—more 
Jews than Christians. “Money is not everything, and there 
are occasions when we should scorn it.” The only moment 
I can think of when it should be scorned is when you are in 
articulos mortis, and even then you should not indulge 
yourself too freely unless you are a celibate. “About seven- 
eighths of the common or garden misery of men and women 
is caused by money.” It would be interesting to know how 
to distinguish between “common or garden misery” and 
the variety I encountered in a third of a century’s intimacy 
with the poor. There was misery galore, and most of it 
appeared to flow from want of money. 

It is refreshing to follow a man who is always sure of his 
statements: “Dickens is the greatest novelist that ever 
lived.” “EKmerson was the greatest and most original mind 
America has produced.” “No matter what critics may say 
of him, Longfellow is the most widely read poet of our peo- 
ple.” “Gibbon is the one incomparable historian.” 

The writer’s memory is not so trustworthy as it once was 
and consistency has lost some of its sparkle. In “Crust- 
acean and Vertebrate,” he urges us to use our vitality to 
go ahead in the world, to use our “punch” to put forth our 
ideals of justice, of truth and of helpfulness and to make 
positive assertions. In “Mule Power,” he glorifies stub- 
borness, the man who can stand still and refuse to push or 
to be pushed. “Mule-power is ideal. Imitate it and balk.” 
In one essay we learn that we should be content if we could 
convince ourselves that we make very little difference in a 
world which has never suffered long by the disappearance 
of any one of its creatures. In another, we read: “It is I, 
I, in whom are concentrated the intentions of the universe; 
the universe meant for me to live, to love, to do, and to tri- 
umph. I am I, I am not a little exclusive I. Nor men, nor 
events, nor death, not the machinations of the devil, can dis- 
may me. Removed from this earth, dead, I shall expect 
new planets as footholds for my forces.” 
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There are persons who believe that America is the great- 
est country of the world, but it is a bit strong to say that it 
has all other nations of the earth “beat to a frazzle.” Every- 
one admits it is a good place to do business and big busi- 
ness at that and our patriot is as strong for business as he is 
for his country. ‘Business is a worthier, fitter and nobler 
thing for a human being” than literature, artistry or pro- 
fession. “The world will be a deal better off when every 
person over twenty-one is in Business; that is, doing work 
and getting paid for it.” Lenin was of the same opinion, 
and mentioning his name reminds me that I found fre- 
quently in the “Classics” sentiments that the “Deliverer” 
of Russia would have approved such as “The person who 
does not earn money, whether a common hobo and loafer 
or endowed idler, is a nuisance and an enemy to the social 
order.” That is one of the planks of the Bolshevik plat- 
form. 

The versatile sociologist can write the solution of any 
problem, that is, a soluble problem, if he is granted four hun- 
dred words. How shall he solve the labour question? Easy 
enough—-get business so adjusted that it is a pleasure. We 
are all hedonists of the last analysis: ‘To turn Labor into 
Craft, to make railroading fun, to make conditions of work 
so agreeable in factory and mine that to toil there is man’s 
game, to make trade an adventure, that is the world’s 
want.” Imagine a world of people all anxious to go down 
to a mine, or build a railroad for the fun of it! 

He would also have peace and love between workers and 
employers: “The most crying need in government to-day 
is some kind of court where disputes between employer and 
employed can be settled by law, justice and reason, and not 
by assault.”” This would be an ideal world, were it not that 
law, justice and reason have a way of sticking to the win- 
ner’s side, whereas the loser calls it unlawful, unjust and 
unreasonable, and it does not seem quite easy to conceive ‘of 
a group of factory workers, only too glad to renounce their 
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claim against their employer because the “court” has told 
them they were wrong. 

Some day, when every one else is in business, a human 
bookworm given to playing hooky will resurrect one of these 
essays. His eye will light on the phrase “I don’t know 
whether they are good literature or not.” Then he will 
meditate and mumble: “I know something the sagacious 
author did not know. I know they are not literature.” 

After a fortnight given over largely to the “Classics” I 
turned in fatigue and in sorrow to an essayist who has often 
refreshed and solaced me. The first sentence I encountered 
was: “The principal use of reading to me (Montaigne) 
is that it keeps my reason awake and employs my judg- 
ment.”” Reading syndicated essays puts my reason to sleep 
and thrusts idleness upon my judgment. If their twenty- 
five million readers do not realize that it is doing the same 
to them, it is because their reasons have been opiated, their 
judgments chloroformed. 

The generation now at its zenith has witnessed a change 
of world conduct the like of which has never been. Man 
neither works nor plays as did his ancestors and likely he 
never will again. Science has brought about this change. 
It has annihilated distance and forced the ether of the earth 
to yield some of its secrets. It has added years to man’s 
span of life and practically it has purged him of pain. 
Kindness is rapidly supplanting cruelty and selfishness; a 
God of Mercy and of Love reigns instead of a God of 
Vengeance and of Hate. This world is a pleasant place 
to live in. Should we succeed in ridding ourselves of war, 
disease, and human parasites it would be paradise. 

Much of the inanity, boredom and wastefulness of hu- 
man existence comes from the excess of material prosperity 
over knowledge and appreciation. Hundreds of thousands 
of people would not squander the few hours they possess 
this side of eternity on the vapidities of modern life if they 
had not fallen behind intellectually. That in its essence is 
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the problem that faces civilization to-day: Is it to be 
downed by a material prosperity which outstrips human 
wisdom or will the great mass of people grow enough in 
their knowledge of values to be able to pick the real from 
the spurious? 

The desire for real, mental and spiritual nourishment is 
one of the most conspicuous characteristics of our day. It 
will not be satisfied by such sawdust wisdom as the dozen 
and one package philosophies that are sold over the counter 
of our daily press. It will need all the honesty, all the cour- 
age, all the resourcefulness the human race has, to solve the 
problem that confronts us to-day, but there is a treasure 
of distilled wisdom to be drawn from the great literature 
of the past. Plutarch, Socrates, Homer, St. Augustine, 
Horace, Dante, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Bacon, St. Fran- 
cis, Moliére, Goethe, Keats, Dostoevsky, Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, Whitman, hold for everyone of us a wealth that shall 
never be fully explored or exhausted. 

If there is a moral obligation on the individual to know 
the best, what shall we say of the obligation that rests upon 
magazines and newspapers to provide a food that is above 
the level of poison or starvation rations? And what shall 
be said of publishers who purvey for profits only cheap phi- 
losophies on which the human spirit wastes and dies? 

It is time for a new social conscience and a new sense of 
responsibility in regard to the great press that serves the 
multitude. 
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A FIGHTING MODERNIST 
By DUMAS MALONE 


N a peaceful churchyard in the capital city of South 
Carolina, a stone’s throw from the scene of the last of 
his many battles with the fundamentalists, the dust of 
Thomas Cooper, fighting modernist, has lain for almost a 
century. Many of his contemporaries questioned the pro- 
priety of burying this arch-heretic in hallowed ground. 
Tradition has it that the Presbyterians would grant him no 
place at all, even in death. In Calvinistic earth he would un- 
doubtedly have been uncomfortable, for he had expressed 
the hope that when dead, at least, he could escape associa- 
tion with members of the sect he most abominated. 
Toward the Episcopalians he had been more kindly and 
they, either because of greater theological tolerance or more 
generous appreciation of his distinguished services to the 
state, granted the dead scholar-controversialist the five-foot 
space in Trinity churchyard that his small body required. 
It is said, however, that a dumb beast protested against 
this profanation of sacred earth. If we can believe the 
story, the mule that drew the wagon on which his coffin lay, 
warned by an apparition such as once confronted the ass 
of Balaam, balked in terror, and the remains of the relent- 
less critic of the Christian clergy had to be borne to their 
last resting place by the hands of dauntless men. Although 
Cooper, second president of South Carolina College, has 
been dead since 1839, his ghost yet haunts the campus of 
the present university, and defenders of the faith once de- 
livered to the saints yet tremble at the mention of his fear- 
ful name. Well do they know what he would be doing 
were he living now: he would be defending the evolution- 
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ists with passionate vehemence and flinging vitriolic epi- 
thets in the faces of the foes of academic freedom. 

Even before he came to South Carolina in 1820, Thomas 
Cooper’s days had been many and full of controversy. 
Born in England near the middle of the eighteenth century, 
he found his native land strangely unappreciative of radi- 
cals and reformers and hopefully emigrated to America in 
1794 with the more famous and somewhat less radical 
Joseph Priestley. For twenty-five more or less happy 
years he lived in Pennsylvania. Here he served a prison 
sentence because he dared criticize President John Adams, 
here he was seven years a state judge until removed from 
his position by political foes, here at length, having failed 
at everything else, he became a professor of chemistry. 
While a member of the faculty of the University of Penn- 
sylvania he carried on a violent academic flirtation with the 
youthful University of Virginia, which came to naught be- 
cause of the dangerous modernism of the suitor for the 
maiden’s hand. Thomas Jefferson, the free-thinking par- 
ent, regarded the objections to his favored candidate as 
preposterous, but certain Presbyterian relatives were bit- 
terly hostile and the immaturity of the lady provided a suf- 
ficient excuse for the annulment of an embarrassing contract. 

The trustees of South Carolina College, nothing if not 
bold, proceeded to elect the itinerant scholar first to a pro- 
fessorship and then to the presidency. For fourteen years 
he enhanced the reputation of the college by his great learn- 
ing and imperiled its very existence by his successive con- 
troversies with the clergy. At length the legislature de- 
manded an investigation of his conduct and he won a nom- 
inal victory when the trustees formally vindicated him. He 
never regained public confidence, however, and in 1833, at 
the age of seventy-four, voluntarily retired from a position 
that had become untenable. His final battle with the clergy 
was the old warrior’s last major engagement. 

In earlier days he had matched swords with Edmund 
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Burke, John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, and others too 
numerous to mention. More recently he had assailed the 
South Carolina unionists and spoken disrespectfully to the 
godlike Webster. A disciple of Joseph Priestley, he be- 
came the chosen intellectual companion of Jefferson, and 
corresponded intimately with Madison, Van Buren, Nich- 
olas Biddle, and many other more or less eminent states- 
men. Philosopher, chemist, geologist, economist, jurist, he 
deserved to be termed a “two-legged library of all knowl- 
edge and all science,” even if Jefferson’s tribute to him as 
“the greatest man in America, in the powers of mind, and 
in acquired information,” may seem extravagant. Barrister, 
judge, manufacturer, physician, editor, professor, college 
president, he was unrivaled in versatility and apparent fail- 
ure. If not famous on two continents, as one of his friends 
claimed he was, in old age he was perhaps “the most hack- 
neyed controversialist in America.” Few men have spoken 
with more truly prophetic voice; few controversialists have 
so endangered the success of worthy causes by excessive ve- 
hemence and bad manners. 

The key to the far from consistent career of this universal 
scholar and perennial agitator is to be found in his lifelong 
insistence upon freedom of speech and the unimpeded march 
of mind. Freedom of inquiry he always regarded as the 
sine qua non of human progress, and he never entirely lost 
his youthful confidence that the triumph of truth would fol- 
low the “collision of opinion.” He himself delighted in ad- 
vocating unpopular causes; he was almost always a member 
of the political and intellectual minority, protesting against 
the existing order. He was essentially destructive, not con- 
structive; an agitator, not a statesman; a critic, not a builder. 

Religious, in the conventional sense, he certainly was not. 
The God he worshipped was Truth and his creed was Free- 
dom. Nominally he accepted Unitarianism, which he re- 
garded as the only theological system that was at all reason- 
able and comprehensible. Trinitarian dogma he declared to 
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be contradictory and meaningless—a mere juggling with 
words. All mystery was to him abhorrent; he would turn 
the bright light of truth into every department of human life 
and thought, whatever the consequences. The dim religious 
light brought no peace to his restless spirit, and he never 
could understand why so many men loved to loiter in the 
shadows he was so passionately seeking to dispel. His hope 
was in the emancipation of the intellect; he realized neither 
the dangers of such emancipation nor the relative unim- 
portance of the purely intellectual in matters of religion. It 
is not surprising that many simpler, less rational, and less 
ruthless men should have regarded him as heartless and ir- 
reverent. 

Many striking analogies can be drawn between his numer- 
ous religious controversies and the conflict between the mod- 
ernists and fundamentalists in our own day. He fought for 
science against theology, for freedom of opinion against doc- 
trinal conformity and external authority. In America he 
was a pioneer higher critic and one of the first geologists 
openly to question the Mosaic account of the creation. He 
surpassed most present-day modernists in audacity. Few 
men in high educational position today would dare attack the 
clergy as he did. He always carried a chip on his shoulder 
and nearly always found somebody to knock it off. He 
would have got into trouble in any country in any age, and 
would probably be endured less patiently in America today 
than he was a hundred years ago. 

During his first years in South Carolina, Cooper, with un- 
accustomed discretion, restrained himself from the public 
expression of offensive religious opinions. He wrote Jef- 
ferson that prayers were “enforced” upon the students twice 
a day and were attended by the faculty, including himself, 
and that on Sunday he went regularly with his family to 
worship with the Episcopalians, toward whom at this time 
he manifested a benevolent tolerance. In his public ad- 
dresses he urged the students to continue in the religious 
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practices of their parents until convinced that they should 
do otherwise, and recognized the importance of religion in 
the social order, although emphasizing conduct more than 
opinion. His general philosophical and theological position 
must have been well known, however, for he had boldly de- 
scribed it in his earlier writings. Before he became a col- 
lege president, unfortunately he had put himself on record. 
In a passage written early in the century which had been 
quoted against him with deadly effect when he was a candi- 
date for a professorship in Virginia, he had said with char- 
acteristic recklessness, “the time seems to have arisen, when 
the separate existence of the human soul, the freedom of the 
will, and the eternal duration of future punishment, like the 
doctrines of the Trinity and transubstantiation, may no 
longer be entitled to public discussion.” Such all-compre- 
hending heterodoxy was certain to terrify practically all the 
sects, and he had spoken with special abusiveness of Calvin- 
istic theology and, to use his own words, “its horrid criterion, 
the doctrine of election and reprobation.” The Presbyte- 
rians thought that Cooper had deliberately gone out of his 
way to insult them. And doubtless in personal conversation 
he had manifested something of that contempt for the clergy, 
or as he called them, “the priesthood,” which he showed so 
clearly in his letters to the comprehending Jefferson and 
which he was so soon publicly to express. 

Theological doctrine probably meant more to the Presby- 
terians than to any other prominent sect, and both Cooper 
and Jefferson felt that their aggressive orthodoxy was chiefly 
responsible for the growth of intolerance in the country as a 
whole. Cooper was entirely convinced that they were try- 
ing to gain control over all agencies of education. They and 
other similar groups would doubtless have admitted their 
desire to place a definite religious stamp upon institutions 
of higher learning and would have defended it as perfectly 
legitimate. Some of the more aggressive of them probably 
desired to gain indirect control over the policies of South 
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Carolina College through domination of the trustees and 
faculty. Such control has been sought and acquired else- 
where and at other times. In this particular instance, how- 
ever, Cooper’s foes justified their hostility to him in all good 
conscience on other grounds. If he regarded the Presbyte- 
rians as fanatics and opponents of freedom of speech, they 
adjudged him from his written words a dangerous heretic 
who was exerting an insidious and pernicious influence upon 
the minds of impressionable youth. 

Cooper had two pitched battles with the Presbyterians in 
South Carolina. The first, which raged during 1822 and 
the following year, was forced by his foes and resulted in 
their complete discomfiture. They claimed that the college 
was declining because of the attitude of its president toward 
religious questions, and he in turn asserted that the most 
powerful obstacle to the prosperity of the college was the 
hostility of the clergy to any educational institution not dom- 
inated by them. The Episcopalians denied the charge with 
dignity and without bitterness, but the Presbyterians ac- 
cepted the challenge and carried on such a vigorous cam- 
paign that Cooper for a time was terrified. To safeguard 
himself and make sure of a living for his family he went so 
far as to seek to reopen the question of his appointment to 
the University of Virginia, an action in which not even Jef- 
ferson could encourage him. 

The old man and his family fortunately were not turned 
out in the cold to beg for bread. The college trustees and 
the state legislature staunchly upheld President Cooper, as 
they should have done. His official conduct had been unex- 
ceptionable and the charges against him had been chiefly 
due to sectarian zeal. Present-day governors and legisla- 
tors might be benefited by reading what the governor and 
legislature of South Carolina in 1823 had to say on the ques- 
tion of academic freedom, though some of them might find 
such educational statesmanship beyond their comprehension. 
In South Carolina, science and learning had won the full 
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support of the political authorities against religious narrow- 
ness. Cooper wrote Jefferson, however, that the situation 
was still far from comfortable, that clerical influences were 
at work which he could keep at bay only by great exertion, 
that he was weary even of being victor, and that the spirit 
that guided the clergy would never die. Despite his fears, 
the controversy abated and the president and the college 
appeared to be in high favor. Three years later a senate 
committee went so far as to say that it would be a libel upon 
the intelligence of the community to speak of the utility of 
the college or the wisdom of its founders, and that the in- 
fluence of the college was felt throughout the state and na- 
tion. Cooper’s victory was complete, but the wounds of his 
foes yet rankled. 

Before serious clerical opposition again arose, he had put 
himself at the forefront of the extreme state rights party and 
won the undying gratitude of the political group that was 
becoming dominant in South Carolina. He probably was 
emboldened to renew the conflict with his Presbyterian foes 
by his confidence that his political allies would not desert 
him in time of peril. Thanks to the highly commendable 
tolerance of the ruling class in the state he had emerged tri- 
umphant from his first encounter with the Calvinists. Had 
he been content to let matters rest he might not have been 
troubled again, but he took the offensive against the hated 
clergy and fanned into flame their smoldering resentment. 
He precipitated a conflict by publishing two pamphlets in 
which he bitterly assailed the Christian “priests,” and es- 
pecially complimented the Presbyterians. The reckless 
charges he made and the abusive language he used cannot 
possibly be justified. Never courteous in controversy, in 
old age he became hysterical. 'The clergy had become an 
obsession. 

In the year 1829, after Cooper had said almost all he had 
to say on the subject of state rights and the tyranny of the 
Federal government, he turned his attention momentarily 
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and incidentally, but fatefully, to the question of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. It was reported that the stopping of Sunday 
mails and the enforcement of Sabbath observance by civil 
penalties would be urged upon Congress, and Cooper wrote 
an anonymous pamphlet in violent opposition to the action. 
Many soon suspected and everybody ultimately knew the 
work was his. With recklessness beyond even his own high 
average he here asserted that the real reason for the peti- 
tions against Sunday mails was that the clergy wanted to 
keep everybody else from making hay beneath the Sabbath 
sun. Those “avaricious, ambitious, fraudulent and impudent 
impostors, the Christian priests,” had ordained the Sab- 
bath, he said, in order to create business for themselves. 
For their particular business he saw no necessity. All pub- 
lic prayer was forbidden by Christ, he claimed, and there 
was no need for oral preaching now that the Gospels were 
so widely diffused. The clergy he declared to be not only 
unnecessary and expensive but menacing; for fifty years 
they had been aiming to acquire political influence and in 
general they subjugated the minds and preyed upon the 
substance of the people. 


The following year he added insult to injury by publish- . 


ing another anonymous pamphlet, universally credited to 
him, in which he sought to show that no one who really be- 
lieved the doctrines of Calvinism and made them the guide 
of his conduct could be a good citizen or a good man. He 
challenged his readers to produce “from ancient or modern 
times, a set of tenets so absolutely, so unprovokingly cruel, 
blasphemous, and devilish.” He asserted that the Presby- 
terian clergy were the most numerous, wealthy, arrogant 
priesthood in the country and were trying to gain domi- 
nance over all educational institutions and to establish 
themselves as the rulers of the land. 

That such attacks would pass unnoticed was not to be 
expected. One of Cooper’s critics said there was scarcely a 
family of consequence in the state that did not have some 
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clergyman in its number or connection. Most South Caro- 
linians doubtless were grieved, and very many must have 
been exasperated by his undiscriminating condemnation of 
a group whom the citizenry in general honored. His foes, 
in numerous pamphlets, described him as a prime mover in 
a “daring and insidious scheme” to undermine the religion 
of the country by bringing the clergy into disrepute and 
ridicule. Basing their arguments on various passages in 
his extensive writings, they asserted that he had been granted 
unexampled liberties of speech which he had grossly abused, 
claimed that his conduct amounted to a breach of trust and 
high misdemeanor in office, and appealed to the trustees to 
remove this dangerous man from his position of command- 
ing influence. 

Cooper’s friends rallied to his defense, but he gained no 
favor by publishing several works on materialism during 
the heat of the controversy. ‘These were probably read by 
few people and understood by fewer. None the less, it be- 
came known that Cooper had predicted that the doctrines 
of materialism would prevail, that he had declared them to 
be inconsistent with belief in a separate, immaterial, and 
immortal soul, and that he had even tried to prove that 
they were held by Christ and the apostles! He avowed his 
belief in the resurrection, but public opinion probably gave 
him no credit for it. The current opinion in South Caro- 
lina doubtless was that the president of the college disbe- 
lieved in immortality and thought only of this life and 
things material and economic. Had he been a mere closet- 
philosopher there might have been little alarm, but he was 
the most conspicuous figure in the intellectual circles of the 
state and was already notorious as a controversialist. Now, 
emboldened by his strong political position, he dared pro- 
claim his dangerous philosophy from the house-top; this 
supremely audacious old man was publicly asserting that 
his doctrines were genuine Christianity and that the clergy 
were impostors! 
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Cooper’s political foes, the unionists, were more than 
pleased with the opportunity to discredit one of their most 
formidable opponents, and they took the lead in a powerful 
movement against him in the legislature. In December, 
1831, a resolution was presented which asked the board of 
trustees of the college to remove the president because of 
his dangerous and offensive religious doctrines. The debate 
which followed was the most important of the session in the 
lower house. Cooper was defended solely by his political 
allies, the nullifiers, and assailed only by unionists. The 
former procured the passage of a substitute resolution 
which requested the trustees to investigate the conduct of 
the president and to remove him from office if they should 
find that his continuance would defeat the ends and aims 
of the institution. Cooper’s party associates did not here 
desert him; they were merely playing for time and, as it 
duly appeared, adopted the wisest possible tactics. 

Before the passage of the resolution Cooper himself pre- 
sented his case to the legislature and people of the state in 
a vigorous and intemperate pamphlet. He frankly ad- 
mitted holding the opinions that were objected to. He said 
that he disagreed with the Calvinists in theology and op- 
posed a “hireling ministry,” as did the Quakers and, by im- 
plication, the Methodists since they paid very small sal- 
aries. He admitted that he had denied the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch and that his teachings in geology 
did not conform with the Biblical account of the creation. 
He asserted, however, that he had stated his religious views 
in class only when the subject under discussion rendered it 
unavoidable that he do so. He claimed that he had the con- 
stitutional right to hold and freely promulgate any religious 
opinions he cared to, and that neither the legislature nor its 
creature the board of trustees had any right to take a stand 
in a religious controversy. His contract with the trustees 
could not be repudiated, he said, and the whole movement 
against him he interpreted as being the work of an inter- 
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ested group—obviously the Presbyterians—who were ap- 
pealing to religious and political prejudice. He claimed 
that he was fighting for freedom against tyranny, for fun- 
damental American principles against unworthy prejudice. 

The trustees began their investigation immediately but 
final action came only in December, 1832, a year after the 
passage of the resolution. By this time the nullification 
party was clearly in the ascendant and circumstances were 
highly favorable to Cooper. Never averse to publicity and 
generally preferring to fight in the open, he secured the 
consent of the trustees to a public hearing. The trial ac- 
cordingly occurred in the hall of the house of representa- 
tives at Columbia, before a large and intensely interested 
audience, on two successive evenings. As in the more 
famous trial of a far greater man, at the Diet of Worms 
three centuries earlier, the charges against the accused were 
supported chiefly by his writings. Passages from these 
were read which Cooper, like Luther, could not deny. The 
sealed testimony of students was also read, but the meager 
evidence gained here went little beyond what Cooper had 
himself admitted. A hostile commentator upon the case 
stated that, though little doubt of the president’s guilt was 
entertained among the people, it was very difficult to se- 
cure testimony against the old man. The hostile press had 
earlier admitted that the students sided with him and would 
withdraw if he were summarily removed. Most of them 
probably remained loyal to him to the end, as students are 
prone to do when their teachers are attacked by outsiders. 

Cooper defended himself part of one evening session and 
all of the next. His opponents admitted that he pleaded 
with signal ability but asserted, with considerable justifica- 
tion, that sophistry abounded in his arguments. He made 
no plea for sympathy on the ground of age or infirmity. 
His most effective appeal was based upon the claim that he 
stood accused before a court of ecclesiastical inquisition, and 
that he was contending for freedom of religious opinion 
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and for constitutional and natural rights. He recognized 
that the pioneer of thought was exposed to grave dangers, 
but felt that differences of opinion were really of small im- 
portance and that the objections to him were too trivial to 
warrant the serious consideration of sensible men. His 
hearers, many of whom were his neighbors and most of 
whom were doubtless in sympathy with his political opin- 
ions, manifested strong approval of his arguments and ap- 
plauded his sallies of wit with enthusiasm. It is said that 
during the course of his speech, “the plaudits of the multi- 
tude . . . threatened to interrupt the business of the 
evening, but they were silenced by a remonstrance from the 
president of the board.” 

Even the hostile press predicted his acquittal, and in due 
time it came. On December 8, 1832, the trustees met in 
the college library, where a portrait of him now hangs, and 
adopted a resolution “that no charges against Dr. Cooper 
showing that his continuance in office defeats the ends and 
aims of the institution, or authorizing his removal, have 
been substantiated by proof, and that the charges against 
him be therefore dismissed.” It is reported that there were 
only three or four votes against him. 

Thus the old heretic won his fight. It is very surpris- 
ing that he did, for his religious views were undoubtedly 
offensive to many, and probably to most, of the citizens of 
the state. He regarded the paid clergy as not only unnec- 
essary, but even objectionable, and had attacked them in 
a way that must have seemed outrageous. On the other 
hand, he contended for the principle of academic freedom, 
and the trustees showed highly commendable educational 
statesmanship in refusing to remove him at the instance of 
a particular religious group. The obvious explanation of 
his vindication, however, is that he was supported by the po- 
litical faction which was now dominant. A union paper 
reported that the nullifiers boasted of his acquittal and 
there is every reason to believe that they did. Politics was 
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the absorbing question of the hour, not religion, and the 
majority faction undoubtedly felt that it would be base in- 
gratitude to cast out in his old age one who had been a pio- 
neer advocate of their principles. Whatever might be said 
about his religion or lack of it, they had no fear that he 
would corrupt the political principles of the youth or teach 
them other than sound South Carolina doctrines. 

The controversy did not end, however, with the action of 
the trustees. The college grew steadily in disfavor with a 
portion at least of the public and by the autumn of the fol- 
lowing year rumors were afloat that it was about to be 
“broken up.” The main ground of suspicion and hostility 
was undoubtedly religious. The feeling of the orthodox 
was well described by one of the union papers when it 
stated that “Dr. Cooper was acquitted of infidelity, though 
in his defense he confessed the charge and triumphed in his 
guilt.” Although the grim old fighter staunchly defended 
the college against its critics, at seventy-four even he was 
weary of strife. In November, 1833, he resigned the presi- 
dency, though he was continued as a lecturer in the college. 
As a parting token of esteem the trustees voted him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. This he bore very 
proudly during the remaining six years of his life, when, 
appropriately enough, he was chiefly occupied with the 
arduous task of editing the statutes of South Carolina. 
Even after his retirement from the presidency, attacks on 
the faculty continued, and the following year the trustees 
requested the resignation of all the professors. During 
the next few years the college passed through a series of 
crises. Criticism on the part of the evangelical sects per- 
sisted; they disliked the new faculty almost as much as they 
had disliked the old. Apparently there was considerable 
justification for Cooper’s assertion that the ambition of the 
Presbyterians was excessive. 

Local public opinion in later years, however, did not con- 
demn Cooper’s clerical foes and uphold his own position as 
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he had expected. The triumph of Unitarianism and mate- 
rialism, which he so confidently predicted, never came in 
South Carolina. Nor have later generations there looked 
upon him as the persecuted prophet of an ultimate religi- 
ous philosophy. Rather have they regarded him as a dan- 
gerous heretic who once greatly disturbed the peace of a 
Christian commonwealth and seriously injured its most 
cherished institution. He has had fewer defenders since 
his death than he had during his lifetime, perhaps because 
later generations became more intolerant of religious in- 
novators, more probably because they remembered his po- 
litical services less than did his contemporaries. 

Hostility to state universities in the South because of 
their alleged religious infidelity has been sometimes attrib- 
uted to the fears once aroused by Thomas Cooper. Such 
an explanation of an attitude of mind fairly general among 
evangelicals in other sections is obviously inadequate, but 
is not without significance. It is possible that despite all 
his brilliancy and courage he injured the cause of religious 
toleration more than he aided it. And this not so much be- 
cause of his opinions as his manners. Perhaps he was too 
contemptuous of the opinions of the masses of mankind. 
Perhaps he was too confident of the advantages of “collision 
of opinion” and often rushed into needless controversy. 
Perhaps he identified the eternal principle of freedom of 
speech too closely with the particular opinions he himself 
chanced to hold. But his advocacy of the free discussion of 
all subjects whatsoever, his implacable hostility to all forms 
of bigotry, and his insistence that the march of mind be un- 
impeded, entitle him to a conspicuous place in the history 
of intellectual liberty in America. And, if principles 
rather than personalities or opinions be emphasized, the 
battle which raged between this intrepid warrior and the 
fundamentalists of South Carolina differs in few important 
respects from the conflict that now is convulsing the United 
States. 
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MEN’S WOMEN AND WOMEN’S WOMEN 
By CLEMENCE DANE 


“Tris is a man’s woman right through’—Weekly Paper. 


HAT a lot of silly sayings carry weight just 
because they are so old that nobody remembers 
who it was that said them! Heaven knows I 


don’t inveigh against them on the score of age: like Old 
Hardcastle “I love everything that’s old; old friends, old 
times, old manners, old books, old wine.” ‘The mere 
burden of years has a sort of ennobling virtue: it is difficult 
to look critically at bowed shoulders and white hair. How- 
ever firmly you say to yourself—‘I know that this man and 
this woman have led unattractive lives: I know that he is 
a rogue and she’s a fool: Why then should I pay them at- 
tention or respect merely on account of stiff limbs, dim 
eyes, and the burden of the grasshopper? Age in itself is 
no virtue!”” Yet, when it comes to the moment of encounter, 
sentiment steps in (if you choose to call it sentiment, though 
I like to think it is something better) and persists in accord- 
ing this weak man and that ineffectual woman respect and 
attention just because each— 


“cc 


. sits and gazes on a faded fire, 
When all the goodlier guests are past away.” 


And when the old are not merely old, but wisely, serenely, 
gloriously old, then it is difficult to express the sort of rev- 
erence that they extract from us, the precise emotion of 
mingled awe, envy and pity that we have for them. 

And yet—why pity? Because youth is gone and beauty 
with it? But isn’t that absurd? Aren’t we making our- 
selves ridiculous with our superior prime o’ life airs? For 
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what youth compares with the vitality of a Goethe or a 
Hardy? What Helen’s rose and gold with the beauty of 
Mother Carey? 

I remember learning in my schooldays the queer German 
poem of Chidher. One day “Chidher, ever-young,” passes 
a certain way where flowers grow, the brilliant wild hare- 
bells and blue campanulas, one fancies, of a Saxon meadow. 
“When five hundred years are come and gone’ he passes 
that way again: a roaring city stands where the field 
bloomed! ‘When five hundred years are come and gone” 
he passes that way again: there is once more a field with 
flowers! 


“And when five hundred years are o’er, 
Chidher will pass that way once more.” 


concludes the story. Isn’t that a pleasant, smiling epitome 
of human life and human progress? But I never see the 
immortal as a boy. ‘“Chidher, always young,” has the thick 
white hair, the brilliant, deep-seeing eyes of a Whitman 
and the old man’s vigorous figure is only a little bent upon 
the scarce-used staff. Chidher smiles on meadow, on city, 
on city, on meadow; but his smile could not have that whim- 
sical sweetness if he were a young man. Youth is so bowed 
and solemn under its conscientious acquisition of experi- 
ences. It is only old age, ripe with experience rather than 
experiences that knows the secret of feeling young. 
What is the secret? Wherein lies this incommunicable 
charm of old age? They have outlived the trials and chances 
of this mortal life, is that it? They are serene because the 
hungers—love, passion, greed, even the mere body’s need 
of food, drink, and rest, have dwindled to a habit. That is 
what the young believe, and the old know it and smile their 
young, their tolerant smile. What (they do not ask) is the 
grief of fourteen year old Juliet, with her quick easy make- 
way out of all her hideous fears, to the grief of a woman 
like Elizabeth the Queen, dying at eighty literally of a 
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broken heart. If there is any connection between youth 
and vigor, youth and the capacity to suffer, which is the 
younger of the two? Juliet was never young: she was not 
old enough to be young. The old only suffer vicariously— 
is that the sop to our consciences? But which passion hurts 
you the more to witness on the dramatic stage or, if you 
like it better, on the stage of real life (we have all had our 
chance of watching “The Trojan Women” on both stages 
within the last few years) the passion of Andromache, young 
wife and mother, or the passion of the “mobled queen” 
herself? Or, if you will judge by joy rather than grief, 
which is the more heart-warming? Sunrise or sunset? The 
song of Hannah or the song of Simeon? Awe indeed we 
may feel before the old, and envy we may feel, but not pity: 
the old, like the newly born, are too near the unknown for 
that. Indeed, to look at a child or an old woman asleep is 
to feel in yourself a sense of high strange things drawing 
near. The baby and the crone both smile in sleep and, 
compared with those smiling faces, Mona Lisa becomes a 
common, comprehended creature. What do they see in 
their dreams, a few weeks behind them, a few months ahead? 
There is magic in youth, and holy magic in old age. 

We all know it: we all feel the spell, whether we acknowl- 
edge it or not, and the feeling shows itself sometimes in 
queer ways enough, carrying over into things as well as 
people— 


“It was so old a ship—who knows, who knows? 
And yet so beautiful, I watched in vain 
To see the mast burst open with a rose, 
And the whole deck put on its leaves again.” 


Lovely lines—but it is the word “old” that puts the listener 
into the mood the poet desites. It is the oldest oak in the 
wood, not the tallest, that we walk five miles to see. It is 
so old—Mab’s self planted it: King Charles hid in its 
branches. And coming home through the village you stop 
in spite of your short purse at the local “antique” shop as 
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a matter of course, when you would not stop at Maple’s or 
Hampton’s. Why? ‘Twenty pounds for a plain gate-leg 
table? Preposterous! Two pounds ten for a knife box? 
Never! 

“Madam, they are old ones—guaranteed—out of an old 
house near here—.”’ 

You shrug and pay. 

Still, when it comes to submitting ourselves to some im- 
practicable law because Henry the something enacted it, to 
pooh-poohing everything new because our fathers have de- 
clared unto us that it was not so in their days, above all 
when it comes to measuring ourselves and condemning our 
fellows by some old wives’ phrase that mere antiquity and 
nothing else has hallowed, that is carrying due respect too 
far altogether. Besides, who does not hate having a proverb 
flung at her instead of argument? When I want to wear 
my new summer frock on Easter Monday because it is hot 
enough to bathe in the river, I hate being told that I must 
stick to woolens, all dingy and out-dated in the merciless 
spring sunshine, just because some great-Granny once said, 
“Ere May is out, ne’er change a clout!” It’s maddening to 
be told that “a stitch in time will save nine” when your 
glove button wears loose and you are already late for the 
theatre! That you will only “live and thrive” if you “let 
a spider run alive” is not true. In spite of all my care the 
broom and I have occasional misunderstanding with spid- 
ers, and here I am still! To catch together a hole in your 
stocking without taking it off when you’ve a train to catch 
is not “slut’s work,” it’s common sense: and an apple go- 
ing to bed doesn’t make the doctor beg his bread: it’s worse 
than lobster salad for attracting “the night-mare and her 
nine-fold.” 

But more than all these wise saws I dislike that phrase 
that is invariably employed against every woman who 
knows how to dress and hold a court—So-and-so is a man’s 
woman!’ 
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“A man’s woman!” Vague, offensive, stupid phrase! I 
wonder who invented it. I wonder what it is supposed to 
mean. And there is its equally silly counter irritant—a 
woman’s woman. The latter phrase is, of course, so mean- 
ingless as to be negligible, but “a man’s woman” has become 
enough of a sneer to be worth a protest, especially as the 
phrase nowadays seems to me to be always used, not so 
much against the old notion of a man’s woman that has 
come down to us, I suppose, from Cleopatra, but against 
any woman possessing beauty and personal charm whose 
interests and friendships are formed regardless of sex or 
age. 

I have an acquaintance— 


“Stand still, true woman that you are, 
I know you—let me try and draw you!” 


a tall, wild-rose coloured creature, with a mouth that is al- 
ways trying, not too successfully, to conceal the fact that 
something is amusing her. The circumstances of her life 
have surrounded her with men, among whom she has many 
close friends. If she has fewer women friends, at least she 
can say that of those few she has never lost one. For she is 
a living contradiction to that other stupid pronouncement 
“No woman can keep a secret!” Tell one to this woman 
and it drops like a stone flung into a mountain pool. Ask 
her advice and she gives it, briefly, and never reproaches 
you for not having taken it. She is practical, with a busi- 
ness head, but she has also charming manners and knows 
how to catch the tone of her world. She is a wise wife, a 
faithful mother, a patient daughter, a friend in a thousand: 
and yet, because she is astonishingly pretty and enjoys her 
own good looks; because she dances well, dresses well, walks 
well, talks well, listens well, and perhaps because that fleet- 
ing smile of hers is not always perfectly under control at 
a tea-party, she has the reputation among acquaintances, who 
ought to know better, of despising her sisters—of being, 
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“one of those young ladies” as Miss Bingley would put it, 
“who seek to recommend themselves to the other sex by un- 
dervaluing their own. . . a paltry device, a very mean 
art”—of being, that is “a man’s woman.” 

It’s an astonishingly unfair and wounding phrase, used 
as I have heard it used. And yet the women are right. My 
acquaintance is, in spite of herself, a man’s woman: if by 
that we mean (if we think it over), the sort of woman who, 
brains or no brains, impresses herself on all whom she meets. 
What is the secret of her charm? What is the quality in 
her that makes every man admire and every woman long 
to shake her? I think it lies in her smile. It is the smile of 
a woman who has a working understanding with life. Life, 
her smile asserts, may not have been kind, but, thank the 
Lord, it has always been amusing. She has always been 
able to laugh at life’s incredible dexterity in making a fool 
of her, and in that laughter the bitterness of disillusionment 
and failure has been dissolved. And with that laughter 
has come the knowledge that, from now on, she will be able 
to keep her balance and her head in any earthquake that 
life has yet in reserve. She has learnt to belong to no man 
or woman, but to own herself. Principles support her: she 
does not lean on people any more. And it is that air of 
poise, that noble self-reliance, that pleasant and _ easily 
pleased indifference which attracts her fellow creatures to 
her as bees are drawn to a flower; but especially attracts 
men, who are apt to value most highly what they don’t un- 
derstand— 


“Tis expectation makes a blessing dear: 
. . ’” 
Heaven were not heaven, if we knew what it were. 


If we knew what it were! How can they be expected to ac- 
cept the paradox that the man’s woman is always a wom- 
an’s woman at heart, glad to be drawn into the woman-world 
and deeply interested enough, slightly puzzled by her sis- 
ters’ odd display of romantic curiosity over that half of the 
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human family which she understands instinctively, but which 
has never puzzled nor particularly intrigued her. ‘To hear 
a man’s woman in a relaxed moment recount her experi- 
ences and give her considered opinion of the sex in whom 
she is supposed to be expertly interested, is a shock to that 
naive, sentimentalizing creature that the phrase “a woman’s 
woman” is designed to describe. For, to the woman’s 
woman, a man, whom she sometimes meets as an acquaint- 
ance, seldom as a husband, and never as a lover, remains 
the most interesting creature in the universe, complex, in- 
explicable, unexpected, the last guardian of that last of the 
high places, the Castle of Romance. ‘It is the woman’s 
woman (if she exists outside the phrase) who still preserves 
the tradition of masculine superiority and masculine chiv- 
alry, who will not allow, even in the twentieth century, com- 
mon sense and comradeship to replace glamour. It is the 
woman’s woman who tells tales in the twilight of St. George 
and the Dragon, of Prince Charming and the enchanted 
Princess, while the man’s woman listens and siniles. But, 
draw her aside, while the cheerful, excitable, believing voice 
of the woman’s woman (such an excellent nurse, such a 
faithful guardian, such a kind friend) rings through the 
shadows and the children hang upon her every word— 

“So Prince Charming picked her up in his arms—” 

“Did he?” you ask the man’s woman in a whisper. 

“Well,” says the man’s woman, “as a matter of fact, I 
was rather too heavy for him, but—” 

“—flung her upon the horse Falada—” 

“He did get so hot, poor dear!” 

“—and galloped away!” 

“And what happened then?” demanded the children. 

“Yes, what did happen then?” you second it. 

The man’s woman considers: 

“W ell—we—we waited till it was over.” 

“Till what was over?” 

“The fuss—” 
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““W ell—and then?” 

“Oh, then we went back.” 

“What? To the castle?’ 

“Well, where else was there to go? He hadn’t a penny 
—the youngest son, you know. Father got him a job. 
Mother and I fixed it. Mother always liked him. Mother’s 
so romantic.” 

“And was that all?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“And were you—happy?” 

But as the man’s woman hesitates, the voice of the wom- 
an’s woman rings out, rather beautiful in its hushed tri- 
umph— 

“And they had two children and lived happy ever after.” 

“Yes, we had two children,” says the man’s woman, smil- 
ing, and lets it go at that. 

Men’s women and women’s women! What rubbishy 
phrases they are! Yet I suppose they embody a kind of 
truth, and that there are two types of women in the world. 
Which is the happier, I wonder? Which is better, to eat 
your cake or have it—to dream or to wake from dreams? 
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IMMORTALITY IN PAWN 
By GEORGE B. LOGAN, JR. 


HE nineteenth century is likely to be remembered 
longest, I suppose, for its discovery of the past. 
That is to say, the past on a universal scale and in 
the grand manner. A forgotten classical era was recovered 
by the men of the renaissance, and the medieval world has 
been gradually revealed to those who come out of it, but 
these are not to be compared with the unsuspected scene, 
of such astonishing length and so nearly infinite in variety, 
that the investigators of the last three or four generations 
have unrolled before us. At the beginning of the century 
history was what it had been since Herodotus, a tight little 
compartment of battles, migrations, and dynasties; before 
the close it had thrown up the sponge altogether and re- 
solved itself into a dozen or more new sciences to deal with 
the immensities of life that were thrusting themselves into 
view. The rise and fall of empires become only recent epi- 
sodes in a universe of which such diverse fragments as Be- 
telgeuse, one-toed ungulates, man, and the idea of God are 
found to have grown somehow out of a different and in- 
conceivably remote past and, by presumption and a trace 
of evidence, to be growing into a different and perhaps as 
remote a future. It is another sort of world, and one that 
needs to be thought about after a fashion of its own. 
Whether we are to climb, by induction, to the zdvra je 
that Heracleitus had a glimpse of a good while ago re- 
mains to be seen. There are, however, two fundamentals 
of method pointing in that direction that have helped us to 
take the world apart and give promise of suggesting gen- 
eralizations by which we may some day put it together 
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again in another pattern. The first, now become axiom- 
atic, is that any subject—almost any—may be approached 
genetically as well as philosophically or analytically. The 
second, with which we are less familiar, is that the biologi- 
cal may often, with illuminating results, be correlated and 
paralleled with the physical and the social. In other words, 
it is worth while to find out where a thing came from as well 
as why it exists and what it is made of; and it is also worth 
while to look for the correspondences between life and mat- 
ter, of which life is a special case, and between life and so- 
ciety, which is a special case of life. 

Consider, for example, those familiar and tremendous 
realities that go by the names of love and death. The two 
most intimate of human experiences, they are at the same 
time powerful directive forces of the universe. Engaged, 
day in and day out, at the conserving and destroying of life, 
they have been commonly thought of by the poets and phi- 
losophers as warring energies close to the fount of things, 
and exercise a peculiar fascination on those who see in man’s 
complex of mechanism and mystery a perpetual battle- 
ground of the personal and the fatal. We are not apt to 
think of them as having natural histories of their own. Yet 
death and love are by no means heroic facts beyond the ex- 
periences of time or change: they have had a beginning, one 
of them has gone through a far-sweeping development, and 
the other is moving perhaps toward the catastrophe that 
certain seers have so passionately affirmed. Their origins, 
which are in a curious way linked together, may be looked 
at imaginatively, as in the third chapter of Genesis, or scien- 
tifically, as in a drop of ditch-water under a high-powered 
microscope. 

First the ditch-water, as becomes citizens of this enlight- 
ened age. It is crowded with a host of minute and various 
particles called protozoa, each an animal made up of a sin- 
gle cell of living matter having the most primitive structure 
and organization that we are aware of. Their ancestry 
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reaches back as far as our own, and the generations succeed 
one another with startling rapidity, yet in a sense they are 
the oldest of all living things, since it must have been in 
some form comparable to theirs, though still more elemen- 
tary, that life first appeared on the earth. The most re- 
markable fact about many of the protozoa is that they are, 
materially, immortal. The method of reproducing is a sim- 
ple division into two or more smaller units, a process which 
creates a new generation without destroying the old, for 
though an individual loses its identity in thus giving rise 
to others its substance has an uninterrupted existence in 
them, and one can hardly speak of death when there is 
nothing left to bury. In the higher forms of life it is the 
specialized germ-plasm alone that possesses this continuity, 
while the rest of the body decays, but among the protozoa, 
which are without a “body” of diversified cells, the entire 
organism lives on through countless fissions and regrowths, 
maintaining with persistent success the vital balance be- 
tween waste and repair. It may be killed, of course, in 
many ways, but it does not normally cease to live; in a 
unique manner it is exempt from the penalty of natural 
death to which all other flesh is heir. 

This perpetual life of the protozoa may be termed non- 
sexual. Conjugation sometimes takes place, but it does not 
appear to be a cause of the reproductive process. True 
sexuality is found only among higher animals, with the de- 
velopment of a number of specialized parts bound into a 
complex harmony that could not be reproduced by the 
primitive act of dividing. There comes then a setting apart 
of egg-cells and sperm-cells, distinct from the perishable 
units that make up the body, which by fusion give rise to a 
new individual possessed of the ancestral inheritance and 
able to build up a microcosm of its own, after the manner 
of all life from sponges to man. 

Here we have what Agassiz called “the greatest gulf in 
organic nature.” A body has been bought at the price of 
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death; immortality is put in pawn for love. The protozoa 
that we see are the humblest members in a towering hier- 
archy of life whose other ranks reach far above them; but 
every step in the long ascent was once a new and daring ad- 
venture, and at some epoch in the indiscoverable past cer- 
tain of the one-celled animals accepted for the first time love 
and death as obscure but inevitable links in the chain of 
change. Just how the gulf was bridged we do not know. 
It can be said only that the origin of these two factors lies 
somewhere within a single great transaction, perhaps the 
most momentous of those cosmic bargains that life has had 
at intervals to strike with Nature as a condition of its con- 
tinued progress. 

Elimination by natural death was not, therefore, an 
aboriginal corollary of life. As Weismann has pointed out, 
it is an acquired habit, an expedient introduced into the uni- 
versal scheme as a necessary consequence of sexual repro- 
duction. This method of renewal ensured that bodily de- 
fects need seldom be passed on to later generations, since 
the germ-cells that carry the ancestral traits are not liable 
to be tainted by the mishaps befalling the body in which they 
lodge. It made possible the starting of many new lives at 
once and at successive intervals from the same parents. 
And in the unification of two inheritances that begins each 
new life it gave opportunity for organic variation, without 
which there could be no advance. In this altered world 
physical immortality became an impossible simplicity that, 
could it have persisted, would soon have cluttered the earth 
with living fossils. The primal endowment of the individ- 
ual gave way to the new claims of the species. Goethe had 
perhaps a sight of this truth when he said: “Death is Na- 
ture’s expert contrivance to get plenty of life.” 

But not too much death. The equation of the old order 
set a fairly elementary problem in physiology—repair 
against waste within the confines of a single cell; the bal- 
ance that had now to be maintained was a complex racial 
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adjustment—the wholesale crection of new lives by love 
against the wholesale gnawing away of old lives by death. 
It is not strange there should be a fundamental opposition 
between the force that preserves life for its future in mind 
and society and the force that is dragging life back to its 
forgotten past in mere matter. Love and death were 
thenceforward to be enemies, and so far as biology is con- 
cerned there is no discharge in that war. 

The motive power of reproduction by sex is to be called 
nothing else but love. We are accustomed to use the word 
in an esthetic or sublimated sense, but the thing itself can 
be followed step by step from the dim impulse that brings 
together two creative cells from the simplest of mortal bod- 
ies to its flowering in the finer attributes of human char- 
acter. It is the same power, working consciously or uncon- 
sciously through creatures of the utmost diversity in form 
and sentience, and it is not too much to say that a single 
purpose runs through it from the beginning. Love has al- 
ways been, in a vital sense, unselfish and social, careless of 
the individual and careful of the type; with many animals 
it becomes, indeed, a lethal capacity that destroys forthwith 
those who make use of it, while their young are preserved by 
a variety of ingenious expedients. At the lowest terms it is 
merely a blind physical appetite directed toward one 
of the opposite sex, but as existence becomes more com- 
plex and various it plays an ever-increasing part in the 
broader web of social life. From a fleeting desire for the 
mate it deepens into a sustained attachment that may en- 
dure for a lifetime; it bends down to put under a mother’s 
and sometimes a father’s care those offspring who are un- 
able to manage for themselves; it reaches out to include in 
its guidance or protection, even at the sacrifice of life it- 
self, other members of the little shifting communities in 
which some animals band themselves together. And among 
a very few species it has struck over into a disinterested 
friendship, loyalty, reverence it may be, toward man, a be- 
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ing wholly beyond the range of their natural comprehension. 

In these latter cases love has already moved out of and 
away from direct absorption in sex. This widening of 
scope is its most striking characteristic in man. It remains, 
as it has always been, the agent of reproduction, and the 
deeper emotional values that here for the first time attach 
to it make possible abuse and degradation, but its horizon 
is limited only by the furthest reach of human thought and 
activity. In the relations between husband and wife, of 
both toward their children and the response of children to- 
ward parents, of friend to friend, and of men and women 
toward the family, the group, and the neighborhood in 
which their obvious interests or satisfactions lie there is, no 
matter how self-effacing such relations become, hardly 
more than a translation and humanizing of what may be ob- 
served among many of the lower animals. But beyond this 
love has an almost boundless expansion in the individual 
and social life of the race. It stands on the one hand as the 
source and inspiration of man’s achievements in art, litera- 
ture, science, and craftsmanship, and on the other it com- 
mands his allegiance to those various wider communities 
which concern him solely because he has the welfare of his 
fellow-beings at heart, culminating, shall we say, in that 
whole-souled devotion to man as man, wherever or in what- 
ever condition he be, that we recognize today as a mark of 
the highest ethical culture. Civilization may, in fact, be 
looked at as the process of the gradual unfolding of this 
great power in human affairs, and judged by its progress 
from the center toward the circumference of things. 

So far love as a deep-seated biologic function of life and 
society. What are its fruits? The reciprocal affection of 
those we care for. The enlargement of personality, and all 
those acts and conceptions through which personality finds 
expression. The slow emergence of a world in which blind 
force and selfishness do not always or completely submerge 
the efforts of intelligent good will. Fine enough, in all con- 
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science, and among the things that make human life en- 
durable; but as gains in the zonian conflict with death they 
are of small account. Though the solidarity and continuity 
of the race be assured, for the individual love is, as ever, the 
ambassador of loss. Perpetuation of a few names on the 
walls of memory; the unmeasurable influence of each man’s 
thoughts and deeds and aspirations on those who follow 
him; a quickening sense of oneness with the earth and all 
its inhabitants, participation in the universal life of human- 
ity as it deepens and develops through the ages, such as 
a few of us experience at rare moments of sympathetic in- 
sight—these are the only concessions it has wrung from the 
black camel that kneels before the gates of all. There is no 
path but leads still to a little heap of dust at the end of the 
passage. It has been a losing battle, and no more can be 
said by the searchers into the springs of human conduct 
from Confucius to Bertrand Russell than that the fight is 
worth making for its own sake. 

But there is more in love than the pagans and the stoics 
have been able to get out. In the religious consciousness of 
the race it has carved another kingdom for itself. And here 
the main-travelled road goes back to Eden. The story of 
what happened in that morning of the world, as set down 
with naive simplicity and wisdom, has woven its spell over 
a long line of philosophers and moralists, whose commen- 
taries range from the Pauline doctrine of original sin to 
the new Shavian science of metabiology for which the broth- 
ers Barnabas stand sponsors. Myth, allegory, fact, or 
priestly invention, it is clearly a poetic account of the com- 
ing of death and love, and it bears a startling resemblance 
to what the microscope has given us a hint of. Behind the 
dramatic setting, responsible human actors, and overshad- 
owing person of an interested Deity there stands, essentially, 
the same cosmic transaction: a new kind of life, at first 
without distinction of sex and not subject to natural dis- 
solution, reproducing in elementary fashion, gives up 
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physical immortality as a consequence of entering into a 
state which is founded on and conditioned by the sexual im- 
pulse. The world of our fathers, fixing upon the moral 
emphasis of the old narrative, saw in this act a portentous 
degradation, a fall from a previous golden age of innocence 
and grace through deliberate disobedience of divine com- 
mand. A time colored with the idea of universal develop- 
ment, as ours is, may come to interpret it as a dim anthropo- 
morphic vision of one of the great forward steps in evolu- 
tion. The one view belongs to the era of the Father; the 
other-to the era of the Holy Ghost—or, as men today may 
prefer to call it, the will to live working its everlasting 
transmutations through the creative process from amoeba 
to man. We have not yet got at the real significance of 
this latter-day era (which is to say, we do not know how to 
handle scientific fact as a mode of religious verity), and 
consequently the fundamentals of life have a deeper, if 
more time-worn, meaning in terms of the old theology than 
they do in those of our modern assumptions. But when re- 
ligion, instead of combating or trying to compromise with 
natural science, learns to use science for its own purpose, 
as it once before used the philosophy of the Greeks, these 
fundamentals, in new guise, will loom larger. than before. 
The story of how love and death came into the world is true, 
whether it be run in the mental mold of the ancient poet or 
of the living biologist; but the full measure of its truth is 
not revealed until we exhaust what the heart of man has 
done with the forces that were then unleashed on the world. 

For it is only in religion that their warfare is accom- 
plished. We may look at two lines of advance converging 
on this end. The first is the raising of love to a new plane 
through recognition of the essential place it holds in the 
higher life of the spirit. Primitive beliefs have nothing to 
do with it: they are religions of fear and cruelty, and the 
various forms of what may be termed secular love—sexual, 
parental, filial, fraternal, and social—have developed to 
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varying degrees alongside of them without affecting their 
nature or being very much affected by it. One of the most 
fascinating chapters in pre-history must have been the grad- 
ual unfolding of the idea that a vital relationship, which can 
be thought of only as analogous to the noblest human pas- 
sion, may exist between man and the unseen power with 
which he has forever sought contact. Not more than two 
or three times has this conception been reached independ- 
ently. Even among the Hebrews—that race who “saw the 
way the world was going’—we have only fragmentary 
glimpses of its progress. But that it did come and grew in 
strength is certain. Affirmations of God’s love for his peo- 
ple and the results of man’s baffled efforts or bitter fail- 
ures to attain to love for God are scattered through the 
poetry and history of the Old Testament, rising to a cli- 
max in the passionate yearning of Jehovah toward his way- 
ward children—clothed inevitably in the figures of earthly 
affection and desire—that breaks through the pages of 
Hosea. Yet it remained an open circuit, an unrealized 
ideal on the part of man, who lacked power to yield himself 
to the vision that his prophets saw clearly enough to pro- 
claim. 

The second path of development lies through man’s stub- 
born incredulity of death as a complete and final oblivion, 
his persistent refusal to take it at its face value as the end 
of personality. From the crudest animism to the thought 
of Plotinus or Leibnitz, among races and cultures of the 
widest diversity in every time of which we have knowledge, 
he has scarcely ever been without some faith in survival be- 
yond the body. His evidences have ranged from mere 
dreams and shadows, through that experience of the super- 
personal and eternal in which all men at certain vivid inter- 
vals share, to the close and exalted reasoning of Plato’s 
“Phedrus,” and the sort of immortality he has envisaged 
from a fantastic succession of incarnations here below to the 
completest self-fulfillment in a wholly spiritual sense. Im- 
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inortality is not of a necessity a religious idea—witness the 
cult of spiritism—but it has been held most confidently and 
satisfyingly as somehow a nearer approach to the divine. 
The Hebraic literature speaks with no single voice. In re- 
cording the life of a people over many centuries it touches, 
indeed, the extremes of expression. There is to be found the 
dreary wandering through Sheol that darkened the think- 
ing of their earlier days; there is the blank sophisticated de- 
nial of the Preacher; and there is the splendid hope that 
gleams out from some of the psalms and prophetic writings. 
Nowhere has it been declared more plainly than in the same 
utterance of Hosea: 

“T will ransom them from the power of the grave; I will 
redeem them from death: O death, where are thy plagues? 
O grave, where is thy destruction.” 

So the old order went out: seeing by flashes but seldom 
understanding. The materials were there for the tre- 
mendous synthesis of life that was achieved suddenly by 
Jesus. It was he who took the religious intensity of love 
and the religious assurance of immortality, as theretofore 
developed in the genius of his own race, and wove them 
into a single fabric that cast a new meaning and a new pur- 
pose about the world’s history, past and future. By a dar- 
ing leap of the imagination and the will he apprehended 
love to be the very quintessence of the divine being, and that 
only through a heightening and universalizing of individual 
and social love in the realm of the spirit can men come into 
a perfect unity with their Father, God. And, the highest 
nature of man being thus made one with the power that is 
creating and governing the cosmos, it is unthinkable that it 
should cease to exist: eternal life is taken for granted as 
an inevitable corollary of universal love. This amazing sim- 
plification of religion (which is, I take it, the whole base 
of his teaching) Jesus proved, in the only manner it can 
ever be proved, by his character, his ministry, and the com- 
plete and unending triumph of his spirit over the way of 
all flesh. 
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This is theology; but it is life as well—the ultimate frui- 
tion, may we not say, of the biological. For it is, in a very 
literal sense, the ransom that had been dimly foreshadowed 
by the old seers and that Christianity has fastened on as the 
central meaning of its Founder’s career. Immortality was 
in the first twilight of the world pawned for love; but now 
love, grown to full stature, gave itself for the redemption 
of the pledge and by its irresistible strength won back for 
life the lost infinitude. And with compound interest, as it 
were: for while the first immortality was a thing of the 
body, a mere plasmic continuousness on the lowest terms, 
the last stands at once as the crown of evolution, a passing 
through nature to eternity by the spirit of man with all 
the cumulation of personality it has gathered in its age- 
long ascent out of the past. “Love is strong as death, a 
very flame of the Lord,” was perhaps the clearest affirma- 
tion of the old world; but “God is love . . . now is 
death swallowed up in victory,” became the glorious cer- 
tainty of the new. Henceforth mankind could espy more 
than “a hope beyond the shadow of a dream”: they had the 
law of love interpreted and fulfilled by the power of love 
in the heart of him who first found the road into the pres- 
ence of an ever-living God. 

And somewhere along that road we all are. The history 
of the last two thousand years in Christendom, underlying 
all its political, social, and ecclesiastical revolutions, is the 
progress of the world’s painful, halting, and often tragically 
wrong-headed efforts to understand and live this truth, to 
accept the deliverance that has been here revealed to it. Or, 
we may say, these centuries record the world’s unsuccess- 
ful attempt to escape from the urgence of what it knows to 
be its own better self. The will to live, to have life and 
have it more abundantly, is the purpose that runs through 
the cosmic process from beginning to end; and it is only 
man who has perceived the spiritual level to which this com- 
mandment at last rises, and only man who tries sometimes 
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to turn his back on it. As Chesterton puts it, he is a con- 
tradiction in terms; a beast whose superiority to other beasts 
consists in having fallen. He alone, seeing what the mean- 
ing of life truly is, refuses to yield himself to its demands 
as they do. Yet the divine love, a veritable hound of heaven 
that Francis Thompson saw at his back, pursues us down 
the arches of the years, 


“Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy.” 


To accept the universe, is this not the whole duty of man? 
It can be accepted with the theology of Aquinas or Calvin, 
with the humanism of Erasmus, with the science of Darwin 
or Einstein, with the social faith that seems likely to guide 
the course of the next generation or two. Our dogmas or 
hypotheses may prove stumbling-blocks; but no genuine 
understanding of our hearts or of the world without can 
keep us from giving ourselves over to the Lebensgeist that 
finds its apotheosis in the universal and the eternal. 
Nevertheless, life has been a long time on the way, and 
there is little reason to suppose that human society as a 
whole is anywhere near the end of the journey. Salvation 
is an intensely personal affair; and whatever certain indi- 
viduals may achieve, for the race death remains the last 
enemy that shall be destroyed. Poverty, war, crime, waste 
and injustice of every sort, all man’s historic inhumanity 
to man will have to go first; and what that lets us in for we 
are just now beginning to find out. But, by a great para- 
dox, as our brief days on earth become more and more 
worth living the dissolution of the body will sink grad- 
ually to a mere signal for the setting free of life in its higher 
faculties. 'The doctors and psychiatrists may, in time, cor- 
rect our bad habit of wearing out to such a degree that we 
shall all stroll about for a millenium or so like the An- 
cients of “Back to Methusaleh.” But physical death is not 
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to be conquered by putting it off: we have got to learn in- 
stead how and why to ignore what it claims to be and to 
welcome it for what it really is. Hunger and love are mas- 
ter impulses in the scheme of things; and if we could look 
far enough ahead we should see the one losing itself at last 
in the insatiable spirit of truth, and the other in that per- 
fection of commerce between God and man which brings 
life and immortality to light for all humankind. 








POETRY 


THE HEATHEN .. . BOWS 


WILL get on my knees to wood and stone; 

to their cold shapes, their durable dead stuffs; 
to fallen herms, lying like unfleshed bone, 
to leaning monoliths, the east wind roughs; 
stone, in whose barren curves is bosomed peace 
for fires to crouch in, and for men’s tired eyes; 
wood, in whose grain the secret years’ increase 
is traced like tide-marks in unchanging dyes. 


There is a power brooding in these things, 

stern as the slow fates that upon them creep. 
Worn stump and ragged boulder rouse the mind 
when every love is desperate, or asleep. 

And I, delighting not in my own kind, 

adore brute matter that nor thinks, nor sings. 


BABETTE DeEuTSCH 


PASTURE 


E had gone away without good-bye, 
A thing he never would have done; 
For nobody loved him more than I— 
Except, perhaps, the sun. 


And the sun—when I said, “O tell me where!” 

Though it showed me some open pasture-bars 
Into the pathway of the air, 

Gave no particulars. 





Wiurrer ByNNER 























CHANGES 


HANGES of light are living things 
And flit along the brook; 
On a willow-limb their images 
Are wounded wings of smoke. 


Two ways of life make the design, 
Two behaviours: 

The brook’s way with the sun is mine; 
The willow’s way is yours. 


You are a reaching, rooted span 
Where little leaves grow: 

You are a woman; but I am a man 
And catch the sun and go. 


Witter ByNNER 


NORTH WIND 


O* a day full of the north wind, 
On such a day, 
Let us take hands and stray. 
Perhaps we shall find 
What it seeks and tries to say. 
We have known so much of duty! 
Now, perhaps, we shall find her sister, 
Wayward and strange, wild Beauty, 
Laughing for lone delight 
That the sun has kissed her 
And clothed her wonderful wings. 
I found her once when I strayed: 
Down by the sea she played 
With onyx pebbles and orange weed, 
Having no other need. 
But I think if we two found her 
She would be in tears: 
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She would have lost things around her 
And love we might have known 
In sad young years. 
We should hear birds long flown, 
Breaking their hearts to charm her alien ears 
With ineffectual song, 
For she has all for which we dared to long. 


But, as you fear, if her indifference 
Lend us no clue to guide us hence, 
Still shall we find her footprint in the sands 
And see where her white hands 
Were idle with a flower. 
Ever the quest 
Was better than soft rest, 
The high wind says. 
Now is the hour, 
Before the wind goes down. 
So many roads entreat 
From every town, 
But let us take no road of yesterday, 
For we have what we can never forget. 
Tho we guess not the way 
Leading to her, the haughty one, we yet 
Shall find the scent of bay 
The fogs have wet—, 
Touch moss and watch weeds sway. 
Come, let us go, 
And we shall know 
The flash of far foam, 
And a breath of the wonder of things 
From old woods and sweet waters and whisper of wings 
That bear the swallow home. 
The wind is out of the North: 
Let us go forth! 
GEORGE STERLING 














TO THE SOFT SOUTH WIND 


IND of the lazy: breeze whose fits and starts 
Themselves are sweer except when Autumn- 
whipped 
To bursts of violence: mummer of parts 
Languorous as a drooping frond 
Of the most listless doom-palm whence you come 
Over warm weed-choked seas, but stripped 
To silence then: South Wind, your call, half hum, 
Half sibilance, is much too soft, too fond. 


Heavily filmed with sudor like the fruit 

Of Haytian mangosteens, you weigh the sky 

Down till it reeks of earth. So absolute 

The burden of your fulness—none 

May throw it off? Your breath breeds breathlessness 
In soil-bound beings. Faint, they sigh 

Easy surrender. Ah, your slow caress 

Has learned the black arts from the voodoo sun. 


South Wind, sly sister of the Serpent God 
(Who is not and yet is in southern lands 
Where Things that cannot be lift up and nod 
Their all but prostrate heads in vile 
Decretals which the soul rejects but flesh 
Trembles to disobey), your hands 

Are firm although invisible and nesh, 

Your suave susurrant voice a wetted file. 


You are the Snake Witch among winds, your scales 
The green-gray clouds that lash to foam the sea 
For Hurakan when, sniffing land, he wails 

With swelling, sharpened appetite. 

Your coils the dreamer may resist by day 

If constant to the sapphire-tree, 

But needs the gold of all the stars to pay 

The bribe of safety when you crawl the night. 


RicHarp Butler GLAENZER 








REVOLUTION AND POETRY 
By JEANNETTE MARKS 


the experience, the emotion of life, whether the ac- 

cumulated experience hold the naive story of some 
ballad or the moral austerity of a Meredith; whether the 
mental container be that of “Tam Lin” or that of “Modern 
Love.” Revolving upon experience, poetry seems to flash 
ever brighter and brighter. Expressive through certain 
aspects in imagination of primitive types of sympathy, as, 
for example, the quaint democratic sentiment of the ballad, 
it moves on towards the highly developed sympathies, deli- 
cate, intricate, of our individualistic life of today. 

King Solomon inquired of an Arab, “What is language?” 
“A wind that passes.” “But how can it be held?” “By one 
art only,” was the reply, “by the art of writing.” Let that 
Arab have written these four words: “The sea is wide.” 
This is observation, but there is no personal note to it. If 
it is language, it is not art. Then Keats writes: 


Pre er remains an art which turns over and over 


“It keeps eternal whisperings around 
Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 
Gluts twice ten thousand Caverns, till the spell 
Of Hecate leaves them their old shadowy sound. 
Often ’tis in such gentle temper found, 
That scarcely will the very smallest shell 
Be mov’d for days from where it sometime fell, 
When last the winds of Heaven were unbound. 
Oh ye! who have your eye-balls vex’d and tir’d, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the Sea.” 


The wideness of the sea is not only evident but also that 
Keats is an Englishman and a poet in his love for it. In 
those lines is found an imperishable self-revelation, and, so 
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solitary is the heart of every one, man is always eager to 
know what the heart of another is like. 

Schopenhauer has said that style is the physiognomy of 
the soul. In truth the way a man says a thing, if he be a 
poet, is the picture or portrait of that poet’s mind, the face 
of his spirit. For out of his human nature springs all he 
can say. There is no other way. The price he pays for 
expression is self-revelation. It is from the facts of life 
the poet takes his impressions. As the result of these im- 
pressions, governed by feeling, art arises. Although the 
fact is not his main business, the poet cannot do without it. 
It is at this point, as well as at others, that the arts and sci- 
ences become inseparable. The gentle lunatic who loves 
poetry has after all to deal with ponderable matter. Au- 
drey questions, “I do not know what poetical is; Is it hon- 
est in deed and word? Is it a true thing?” Touchstone an- 
swers, glad to have a chance to make fun, “No, truly, for 
the truest poetry is the most feigning.” 

By its very nature poetry cannot be misrepresentation 
and remain authentic. Not only does the poet have to deal 
with the facts of life, but also he must deal with them from 
the point of view of an executor. And that means being 
held to account. The most visionary thing has to be con- 
ceived in precise and definite way,—that is, be seen in such 
fashion. If the poet wishes to produce even the effect of a 
blur from the point of view of art, he cannot do it by be- 
ing blurred in his own mind. Clear he must be or there will 
be no blur. And following upon impression comes expres- 
sion. William Blake has given what he calls the golden 
rule of art. It is that “the more distinct, sharp, and wiry 
the bounding line, the more perfect the work of art; and 
the less keen and sharp the greater is the evidence of weak 
imitation, plagiarism, and bungling.” The great poet is 
no bungler; he is not led along a path, he knows not where, 
he knows not why. He possesses and makes use of as much 
intellectual clearness with regard to ponderable fact as does 
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the scientist. And as he enters upon the business of inter- 
pretation—as every poet must upon graduation from things 
childish—there are other ways in which, more than the lab- 
oratory has need of, he makes use of intellectual clearness, 
It is for these reasons that poetry may not recede from 
the facts of life, nor fail in its obligation to the ever-enlarg- 
ing experience of human nature and its interpretation. 
Deep at the heart of all poetry, moving upon the curved 
path of experience, revolution lies embedded. It is a strange 
thing to watch that to which the vitality of one century 
gives birth in poetry, tangentially disappear from the curv- 
ing path of a succeeding era. During the Elizabethan age 
the mob loved a king. The age was aristocratic and the 
uses of charity were holy,—if not unchallenged legally. 
The pride of rank was broadcasted, triumphant, gorgeous, 
the pageantry of kings. But in two centuries Robert Burns 
was crying out: 
“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
A prince can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Gude faith, he maunna fa’ that! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 


That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 


The period of youth gone, with it went that natural style 
which was the glory of Elizabethan poetry at its best. And 
what had been lovely in that youth, uninformed with new 
ideas and greater ideals, became ugly in old age, dissipated, 
as the Restoration Period was dissipated in its poetry as 
in its life; and in the Age of Pope full of artifice and con- 
vention, slander and intrigue. Then suddenly all the folly 
and frivolity and nastiness of the Restoration; all the slan- 
der and trickiness and ambition of the eighteenth century, 
were swept away by a new Sermon on the Mount and 4 
new Declaration of Independence in Blake singing: 
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“To Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love 
All pray in their distress 

And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness.” 


In this way phases of art which become hindrance to the 
development of man—Euphuisms of caste and literature, 
of poetry and paste—fall away, and revolution sets in; say, 
in experience and expression, the democracy of a “Cotter’s 
Saturday Night;” in theory, the democracy of a “Prometh- 
eus Unbound;” in spirit, “Songs of Innocence.” Again by 
revolution, in this turning over of the facts of life—things 
about men and within them which are apprehended by 
means of touch, taste, smell, sight, hearing,—was recov- 
ered that sixth “sense” which is the glory of the other five: 
the apprehension, the desire, for those things which are be- 
yond the experience of the five senses. 

Fortunately the generations in art, as in life itself, over- 
lap one another, so that when in one art-form old age has 
set in, in another form youth is in full flood. The enormous 
animal vitality of the Elizabethan era was gone. For a 
time during the eighteenth century it would seem that the 
only motion man knew was mental. While they thought, 
they shaped their ideas regarding art. They became a na- 
tion of critics. Even their vile slanders but reveal one as- 
pect of the critical instinct. They became debaters on the 
value of authority versus the value of individual liberty. 
Amiable, cynical indifference is heard in the words of good 
old Dr. Johnson to Adam Ferguson: “Sir, I would not 
give half a guinea to live under one form of government 
rather than another. It is of no moment to the happiness 
of an individual. Sir, the abuse of power is nothing to a 
private man. What Frenchman is prevented from passing 
his life as he pleases?” But is it William Blake, as he 
glances up from his engraving, saying, “Prudence is a rich 
ugly old maid, courted by incapacity?” Is it Coleridge 
mumbling that the special danger of the times was “an in- 
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ward prostration of the soul before enormous power and a 
readiness to palliate and forget all iniquities to which pros- 
perity has wedded itself?” And who is this, charging head- 
long the dreary dialectic of authority, but honest Tom Paine 
for whose sake Blake wore the bonnet rouge: “Govern- 
ment, like dress, is the badge of lost innocence; the palaces 
of kings are built on the ruins of the powers of paradise.” 

Although the chief gift of the eighteenth century had lit- 
tle or nothing to do with poetry, it made nevertheless in its 
emotional quiescence a great gift to the coming poets. Be- 
cause of that fallow time the Georgians became all the richer 
in their uses of emotion and form. The eighteenth century 
was an age young in scientific and political inquiry, but 
growing old in commercial power. To Old Money-Bag 
opposing Young Freedom, Blake’s quaint lines, found in 
his note book after his death, must have sounded like the 
babble of an idiot: 


“The accuser of sins by my side doth stand, 
And he holds my money bag in his hand; 
For my worldly things God makes him pay; 
And he’d pay for more, if to him I would pray. 


He says if I worship not him for a God, 

I shall eat coarser food, and go worse shod; 
But as I don’t value such things as these, 
You must do, Mr. Devil, just as God please.” 


And nothing more absurdly funny can possibly be imagined 
than dropping a group of Shelley’s lyrics down into the 
midst of the eighteenth century. They would have been 
dispatched, clawed, torn to pieces in short order. 

If Imagination had become “correct,” under no circum- 
stances was Sympathy allowed to stroll beyond bounds. 
My Lady Sympathy was within her ladylike character as 
long as she did nothing. She drew on her gloves in her 
bedroom—never in public—put a well-filled purse in her 
pocket and got into her carriage. In her sentimentalities, 
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her correct ways, her delicate inabilities and charming re- 
fusals to outrage proprieties by doing anything but extend 
a carefully gloved hand with money in it to all in trouble, 
she was the perfect expression of what the eighteenth cen- 
tury considered admirable in a woman. Undreamed of was 
the voice of Wordsworth’s “Solitary Reaper.” 


“Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides.” 


Miss Arabella Fermor would have closed her fan to con- 
sider with amazement such a want of restraint in a voice 
of such vulgar carrying-power. Wordsworth’s type of 
perfect woman, with apparently perfect lungs, would have 
seemed bad enough to Arabella, but at sight of the cropped 
head of the new woman, she would have fainted outright, 
—“correctly” of course! 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, men saw 
only a blurred spot where the future in poetry was to be. 
They most certainly did not see those rebels, Blake and 
Burns, Shelley and Byron and Wordsworth. Whenever 
poetry wanders too far from the uses and understanding 
of human beings, something happens. And that which hap- 
pens is revolution. On, forward, upon that curving path 
of experience, seeking, turning over, interpreting afresh the 
facts of life, in every age the new poetry travels, as Old 
Georgianism did some one hundred years ago, as the New 
Georgianism does today. Now a word that all men know; 
now a prophecy which men must search out, and, finding 
follow; now a lamp upon the table to brighten household 
work; now a light upon the path showing the way to that 
which is unknown,—every poem a metaphor, covering vast 
spaces of the soul of man. Through poetry the eye of 
the mind sees that which it can never forget. With the facts 
of life as axis, poetry revolves, its law the law of growth 


and so of change and revolution, its orbit still unmarked in 
space. 








DON QUIXOTE: A MODERN 
SCRIPTURE 


By WALDO FRANK 


ON QUIXOTE is but the final name of the in- 
1) genuous knight of La Mancha. In Chapter One 
of his book, it is set forth that he was known as 
Quijada, Quesada or Quejana. Four chapters later a 
worker in the neighboring fields addresses him as Quijana 
and as such he made his will at the end of his last journey. 
His Christian name was Alonso. Quixote (Quijote in 
modern Castilian) was the choice of the old man himself. 
And as Cervantes gives him birth, he is old—old for his fifty 
years in a frustrated Manchegan village. He is noble but 
poor. He is an eater of cheap meats. He is a cadaverous, 
lantern- jawed, brittle-boned, deep-eyed fellow. His naked 
house, one room of which is stocked with the chivalric books 
that have sucked his substance and addled his slight brains, 
is cared for by an old nurse and a young niece. There is as 
well a boy servant who disappears from the tale after the 
first chapter. Doubtless Cervantes meant to employ him 
as Don Quixote’s squire: but when the independent knight 
after his first sally made choice of Sancho Panza, there was 
naught left for the poor mozo; so that he fades away. There 
is, of course, in Don Quixote’s stable a half-starved nag. 
After four days of meditation on such names as Bucephalus 
and Babieca, (the stallion of the Cid), Quixote christens 
his jade Rocinante. Rocin means hack horse: wherefore 
Don Quixote meant that his mount was before all the other 
hacks of the world. 
This detail, appearing in the first chapter of the Book, 
might give the canny reader pause. “Why,” he might ask, 
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“if the deluded eyes—as we are told—of Don Quixote saw 
his hack equal to the steeds of Amadis or King Alexander, 
did he christen him with a name so comical and so reveal- 
ing?” ‘The reader will be aware of a curious shift in this 
Don Quixote’s madness: a note of self-conscious irony, 
not usually found in the insane upon the point of their 
mania. However, this strange madman to whom Cervantes 
introduces us seems at first consistently the creation of his 
author. A poverty-struck Manchegan, finding his treeless 
world too empty for his senses, lets them roam in a realm 
of knights-errant, ogres, fairies, virgins, until his senses 
are strayed. Whereupon, deeming himself a Roland or an 
Amadis, he buckles on his rusty sword, takes his nag from 
the stall and sallies forth into a Spain sordidly realistic, 
sick of heroes, to perform adventures. He cuts a ridiculous 
figure. And his fate is what a sane man might expect. He 
is unhorsed, drubbed, pounded. He loses teeth as his 
molested countrymen lose tempers. The ladies he meets 
are foul-breathed wenches; the lord of the Castle in which 
he takes his rest wants his pay, being indeed the keeper of 
an inn. His battles are with goats, sheep, windmills and 
Biscayan servants. It is clear that some day his madness 
will discomfit him entire. At which time he will be forced 
to return to his poor house where the good nurse and the 
niece will staunch his wounds, bathe the dust from his 
eyes and put him to bed. Meantime, there is the tale to 
tell—with much laughter—of his absurd adventures. Cer- 
vantes wishes to mock this medieval scarecrow jousting 
against the Modern. His fellow Spaniards, sick like him- 
self of gestures and heroics, will roar along—will pay reales 
for the book—will put money in the purse of a hungry 
scribbler. 

This Don Quixote, child of Cervantes, is the subject of 
the early chapters. And now a fundamental difference 
sets in, marking off this character from others. Most lit- 
erary creations remain their maker’s. As he willed, mod- 
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elled, developed them, so they live—or die. This is true in 
great books. The evolution of the hero is explicit in the 
poet’s mind or at least in the action’s threshold. But for 
the analogue to Don Quixote we must go to biology, rather 
than to art. The mother forms the baby in her womb. It 
is organically hers, and so for a brief time remains. But 
she has endowed it with a principle which will make her 
child recede ever more from being her creation. This inner 
life, seeking substance in the objective world both of sense 
and of impression, becomes itself. ‘The mother has created 
a babe,—only to lose it. Such is the fate of Don Quixote 
with Cervantes. From the womb of his will and fancy 
comes the child. But Don Quixote is no sooner set on earth, 
than he proceeds by an organic evolution, by a series of ac- 
cretions and responses, to change wholly from the intent of 
his author—to turn indeed against him. He does not lose 
contact with his source. The man is child of his own child- 
hood and of his parents in a deeper way than any con- 
scious, biologic pattern. But above all, the child becomes 
himself. He has transcended vastly the amorphous thing 
lodged in his mother’s womb. So Don Quixote is transfig- 
ured beyond the sprightly scheme and function of his 
maker. 

He was conceived and formed, as a broken writer’s bitter 
turning against his heroic soul and his heroic age: he be- 
comes the Body of sublime acceptance—the triumphant 
symbol of what his misfortunes were to mock. Cervantes 
has no firm hold on Don Quixote. And this is plain almost 
from the outset in the fact that the Manchegan knight, de- 
spite his author’s assurance, is not mad. We had an inkling 
of this already in the too conscious, too ironic naming of 
Rocinante. Soon the proofs multiply; for the clown-blows 
that continue to rain upon Don Quixote in Part One can- 
not hold him from his organic growth. With Part Two, 
written ten years later, the blows and buffets are less fre- 
quent. Cervantes has had time to catch up with and to ae- 
cept his son. 
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In the matter of the selecting of a Lady (that needed 
spur of every true knight-errant) it is clear that Don Quix- 
ote knows the facts about Aldonza Lorenzo, wench daugh- 
ter of Lorenzo Cochuelo of El Toboso. Quite consciously, 
he turns her into the divine Dulcinea whom henceforth he 
will worship. This he makes his “truth”: there is no evi- 
dence that the fact of the girl is ever hidden from him. He 
needs a helmet—indeed he needs Mambrino’s magic helmet. 
A barber comes, riding an ass and on his head (for it is 
raining) a copper bleeding-dish. This is the golden helmet 
of Mambrino; and as such Don Quixote takes it. But in 
the parley before and after, with Sancho Panza, it is plain 
that the knight accepts Sancho’s fact about the dish: he 
merely turns it, for his own purpose, into his knightly 
“truth.” 

In the Sierra Morena, Don Quixote resolves to follow a 
great tradition. He and Sancho have reached the moun- 
tains that bar the smooth plains of La Mancha from the 
fluid meadows of Andalusia southward: mountains of rock 
flung to sky, titanic gestures of rock, pourings of cosmic 
might into the waste of rock. The Sierra, sudden beneath 
La Mancha, suggests delirious excess. So here, Don Quix- 
ote will have his knightly spell of penitent madness, in an- 
guish of his absent lady love. How does he set about it? 
He debates the merits of two schools of madness. There 
was the furious way of Roland after his Angelica had slept 
with the Moor Medoro. And there was the wistful melan- 
choly way of Amadis. Don Quixote is fifty: he elects the 
quieter madness. And he takes Sancho to witness of his 
straits, ere he sends him off to beseech mercy of Dulcinea. 
Nor is he fooled by Sancho’s meeting with the lady. The 
fact that Sancho has left behind him the very letter which 
he describes as given to Dulcinea does not disturb Don 
Quixote. He is not dwelling with facts, but with truths of 
his own making. And he tells his squire, speaking in 
elegiac temper of himself: “That if he did not achieve 
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great matters, he died to achieve them; and if I am indeed 
not disowned and disdained by Dulcinea del Toboso, it suf- 
ficeth me . . . tobe absent from her.” Later he meets 
the swine girl whom he has transfigured to be his princess. 
And since he speaks of the magic that makes her appear as 
the facts and Sancho have it—a coarse and silly female 
smelling of garlic—it is plain that the facts are in his mind. 
He is not fooled. Nor is he lying when he speaks of magic. 
Magic implies a radical change from customary attitude. 
This is the secret of the fakirs of the East. To them, lit- 
erally, the Idea is more real than, and hence can subvert, 
the fact. Don Quixote’s attitude changes the fact of the 
swine girl into his truth of the princess. 

He who is fooled is Sancho. For Sancho does not un- 
derstand that fact and truth may be foes. He takes one for 
the other: hence he believes in the facts of Dulcinea’s en- 
chantment, of the Cave of Montesino, of the Island which 
he is sent to govern, of the Empress whom his master is to 
wed. As the tale grows, poor Sancho is more and more en- 
mired in confusion. He is in danger of madness, when he 
loses his distinction between the world of shapes and this 
world of ideas in which Don Quixote rides. 

The old knight’s progress is wilful. There is for instance 
the wondrous ride on Clavileno, the wooden horse in the 
garden of the Duke upon which the pair were wafted 
through heaven and hell. Sancho claims to have stolen a 
glimpse and to have seen them soaring through firmaments 
of fire. And Don Quixote answers: 

“If you desire me to believe you in what you have just 
seen in the sky, I desire that you should believe me in what 
I saw within the Cave of Montesino. No need for me to 
my meme...” 

He is proposing to Sancho what is neither more nor less 
than a deal: that his squire should accept his own distinction 
between a glorious truth and this drab world of facts. But 
Sancho’s mind has no such athleticism. He is not Ramén 
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Lull! He has never heard of Leén Hebreo. He is for- 
ever mixing the two insoluble realms. 

At last Don Quixote meets his fate. In Barcelona, hav- 
ing been acclaimed by crowds who laugh at him with a pas- 
sionate devotion which they can never understand, he is 
challenged to combat by the Knight of the White Moon. 
He is worsted, of course: and this is his end. For the ca- 
ballero de la luna blanca is none other than the bachelor 
Sanson Carrasco. The goodly Don Antonio cannot under- 
stand this medieval nonsense in his modern seaport. Car- 
rasco says to him: 

“My lord, know that I, the bachelor Sansén Carrasco, am 
of the same place as Don Quixote de la Mancha, whose sim- 
plicity and madness have moved to tears all of us who 
know him: and among these none has wept more than I: 
and believing that there lay his health and peace, in that he 
should reside in his own land and house, I determined to 
return him thither; and so three months since I went upon 
the road as a knight-errant, calling myself el caballero de 
los espejos, meaning to fight him, vanquish him without 
hurt, and having put as the condition of our encounter that 
the vanquished remain in the discretion of the victor: and 
what I thought to demand of him (for I judged him be- 
forehand already vanquished) was that he should return to 
his home, and sally not forth from it for a whole year; in 
which time he might be cured: but fate ordered otherwise, 
for I was the defeated. I was hurled from my horse, and 
hence my purpose could not take effect; he went his way, 
and I returned, beaten, bruised, mashed by my fall which 
to be sure was dangerous enough; but for this I did not give 
up my meaning which was to seek him out once more and 
defeat him, as you have seen me do this day. And since he 
is so punctilious in all that pertains to the knight-errant, 
without doubt soever he will obey the command I have given 
him, in honor of his word. This my lord is what has passed, 
without my need to say another thing; I beseech you, do 
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not discover me nor say to Don Quixote who I am, in or- 
der that these my good intentions may have effect, and 
that there may return to reason a man so excellent in rea- 
son, when he is left alone by the unreasons of chivalry. . .” 

Carrasco reveals that his deep instinct against Don Quix- 
ote is buttressed by a shallow understanding. When the 
old knight found Carrasco’s face within the vizor of the de- 
feated caballero de los espejos, he was not troubled: he 
knew that magic had turned the truth of the defeated war- 
rior into the face of his neighbor, the bachelor Sansén Car- 
rasco. Had he now been told that the knight of the white 
moon appeared to others as this same bachelor, he would 
have found a similar solution—and obeyed the knight, 
though his heart broke. 

So now, stripped of his harness, Don Quixote with San- 
cho makes his ashen way home from Barcelona. But he 
does not yet know that he is vanquished. His word binds 
him for a year: thereafter, can he not sally forth again? 
And meantime, he need not stay idle in this gross world of 
facts. “If it seem well to you,” he tells his squire, “I should 
like that we turn pastors even for the time I am caught 
up.” He makes his plans. “I shall buy a few sheep and 
all other things needed for the pastoral life.” His friends 
will share this new transfiguration which has the advantage 
of being more sociable than the life of the knight-errant. 
He will become the pastor Quixotiz; Sancho will become 
Pancino. His wife Teresa will be called T'eresona. The 
bachelor Carrasco will be known as Sansonino or Carra- 
scén: being a learned man, he shall take his choice. The 
priest (el cura) he might call, not knowing his true name, 
el pastor Curiambro. 

These persons, being facts, must change their names ere 
they can enter his truthful pastoral Eden. Dulcinea re- 
mains Dulcinea: for already she is of the world of his truth. 
With this last lucid statement of his mind, the old man 
comes upon his home where soon he is to die. No more may 
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he be a knight, dispensing Justice in a real world inhabited 
by such true concepts as ogres, virgins, sorcerers. Even the 
little interlude of pastor is denied him. He languishes; and 
with his strength, his creative, personal will expires. 

The child returneth to the mother. Don Alonso Quijana 
el Bueno lies upon the death-bed and renounces Don Quix- 
ote. Again Cervantes’ child shrinks to the arms of his par- 
ent, and his parent’s will of bitter hatred and of bitter 
laughter encompasses him wholly. He abjures the careers 
of all knights-errant: 

“Ya soy enemigo de Amadis de Gaula y de toda la infinita 
caterva de su linaje; ya me son odiosas todas las historias 
profanas de la andante caballeria; ya conozco mi necedad 
y el peligro en que me pusieron harlas leido; ya por miseri- 
cordia de Dios, escarmentando en cabeza propia, las ab- 


omino. ‘as 
* — * 


Don Quixote, as he emerges pitiful and whole from the 
mind of his author is a man possessed, but not a madman. 
He is a man possessed as were the Hebrew prophets, or 
Jesus; as was Mohammed, as were Porphyry and Plotinus, 
as is any poet. . . . The difference may be subtle but 
it is clear beyond the logical distinctions of man’s mind. 
No atheist would call Amos mad, but a man possessed. To 
Jesus saying: “When ye have lifted up the Son of God, 
then shall ye know that I am he, and that I do nothing of 
myself, but as my Father hath taught me,” no Jew would 
ascribe mere madness. Quixote is possessed of an Ideal. 
And since this ideal was mothered of the world struggling 
toward light, and since now it mothers him entire, becom- 
ing his truth and his world, Don Quixote takes his place 
among the broken and triumphant prophets. Even the 
alienist durst not call him mad, for in his enacted drama he 
knew his part: and the more fully sensed what he chose to 


call the truth, knowing its bodily difference from the facts 
about him. 
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Reality for the medieval soul was neo-platonic. The 
conceptual was real: all else was merely fact. ‘The bitter 
apartness of Jew and Arab from Medieval Europe was due 
to the failure of the Semite, despite Philo and Al Gazali, 
to assimilate neo-platonism deeply. Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Augustine, and Iamblicus created the psychology of a thou- 
sand years of Europe. The real is not this world. We are 
snared and mired in a viscous web of appearance: all the 
congeries of sense in this. Knowledge obtains, not in a 
translating of this factual film into the real, but in the piere- 
ing of it, the abandoning it altogether. This attitude is 
not the naturalistic mysticism of the Hebrew, nor the essen- 
tial mysticism of Plato; nor yet the profounder nihilism of 
the Hindu who recognized the unity of the ideal and the 
fact—interpreting one always in terms of the other. Medi- 
evalism is a child—and a childish offshoot—of all these. It 
declares: “There is a real world, but it is not this one. 
Man can reach the real world, by various means. He must 
crucify the fact, in order to save his soul.” 

Don Quixote moves through a world neo-platonically 
real. He was as aware as Sancho of sheep, windmills, inns, 
country wenches. He chose to disregard these lies of fact. 
He erected a systematic symbol whereby his senses could 
vault the appearances about him, and deliver him the truth. 
Thereby, the windmill served as a giant; the sheep as en- 
chanted armies; the empty cave of Montesino as the scene 
of Glory, and Moritornes the whore as the virgin lady lan- 
guishing in love. He had elected to perform Justice upon 
earth. These giants, armies, and disasters served him as 
means to that end. 

By a similar process, the medieval mind made all history 
into parable and symbol. The medieval mind is subject- 
ivism carried to the intense conclusion made possible by the 
barbarous Germanic will. Philo’s allegories of the Scrip- 
ture, the way of Egypt and of India with all written words, 
treating them as intricate and recondite symbols, obsessed 
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the mind of medieval Europe. No act was simple, no name 
was simple. The world becomes a dramatic Mystery, in 
which each scene has its one bearing upon the central Plot: 
the soul’s salvation. For a thousand years, literature and 
art, to be serious, had to be allegory. At first the slender 
fact lived whole within the symbol: but the symbol grew, 
and waxed enormous. 

The mood of medieval symbolism, while it was fathered 
by Plato and the Jewish commentators, is neither Greek nor 
Jewish. With these two adult peoples, symbolism held its 
place: it remained a relative and ancillary life within the 
mastering testimony of the world. Already in Plotinus and 
Saint Augustine, the balance is lost. When we are deep in 
the Middle Ages, we are deep in an allegoric jungle: the 
paths of fact are lost, and the daylight of reason. 

Don Quixote’s world is medievally real. It is a hyper- 
trophy of such births as Chivalry, Romance and Sainthood. 
In its character of wholeness, of deliberate triumph over 
fact, it springs from the fountainhead of neo-platonic 
thought. 

But if this symphonising of the world to Quixote’s is 
a medieval act, the symphony’s keynote is not medieval, is 
not even Christian. The medieval will, myriad in its flow- 
erings, was childishly simple in its seed: the soul’s salvation. 
Nothing else counted: or rather, everything had its sole 
significance, indeed its reality, as it bore on this monomaniac 
problem of each soul. That a man’s soul might be saved, 
all acts since Adam had been apportioned. For this, the 
Hebrews lived, the Prophets preached, Christ died: for this 
Peter builded his Church and the Jews remained outside in 
perpetual testimony of damnation. For this, men went on 
Crusades, conquered heathens, gave birth to children in 
holy wedlock. For this there was love and justice: for this 
there was life and death. But Don Quixote is no more 
centrally concerned with his soul’s salvation than is a Jew. 
He believes in his soul; he hopes it shall be saved. But his 
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acts are motived by a far less personal will: the enacting of 
Justice. 

Don Quixote looks upon himself as an instrument of jus- 
tice. He is an embodied and a moving will of justice. The 
neo-platonic Christian performed justly, that he might 
pierce better the Phenomenal Lie and win salvation. The 
Arab warrior spread justice with his sword for personal 
reasons: that the Prophet was just and that he must serve 
the Prophet. The knight of the Round Table of King 
Arthur performed deeds of justice—rescuing the virgin, 
slaying the bad giant—because it was good sport and be- 
cause it was his duty. But Don Quixote wills justice upon 
earth, because he hungers after justice, because there is 
naught else true save justice. If, by the sheer testimony 
of his words and deeds, we analyse this passion of Don 
Quixote, we learn that for him instinctively justice meant 
Unity. The world must become One: and the means 
thereto is justice. 

The symbols with which he works are medieval Christian; 
his mental mechanism is neo-platonic: his knightly attitude 
is more Moorish than Teutonic (as contrasted with the 
quite German tenor of the free-booting Cid). But this 
part of his will is Hebrew: the parabolic line of its enact- 
ment in his life links Don Quixote ineluctably with the 
Prophets. 

The words of God and Christ are surprisingly seldom on 
the old knight’s lips. He cites Roland and Amadis more 
often than the Saints. They, indeed, are his saints. But 
his God is Justice. And so impersonal, so monotheistic is 
He, that He lacks more than a body; almost He lacks a 
name. Or rather God’s body is the world: His name is 
Justice. 

The eidolon-making Greeks said in wonder of the Jews: 
“They are a people who see God everywhere and localize 
him nowhere.” So Don Quixote created for himself a 
world that should consist of opportunities for enacting jus- 
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tice. To this end he rejects, selects and builds in the world 
which meets his eyes. His mind works like the instinct of 
an artist. But he is a peculiar sort of artist: his ethical 
purpose and the intensity with which his mind enlists ac- 
tion with vision, and makes of social fact a spiritual Word, 
recall the scriptural prophets. Amos too looked out on a 
world made wholly the action of God: and moved in Israel 
as flame moves in the burning wood. 'To Hosea, even the 
nature and action of his adulterous wife partook of the es- 
sence of the Lord. Every detail of the prophet’s life—even 
the silence and the dark, even the failure and the sin—is 
caught in the unity of his vision. Thus Don Quixote sets 
forth to perform justice. He must perform it constantly. 
The world must become material—a continuum of material 
—for his performance. But like every artist, Don Quixote 
must translate his vision into the accepted formule of his 
mind. In his case, these formule are the shoddy regalia of 
decadent knighthood. Justice is to be performed by res- 
cuing virgins, unseating ogres, slaying giants, despiting 
necromancers. Don Quixote rides through Spain. Along 
these highways graze sheep, trudge merchants: there are 
inns but no castles. Don Quixote does not see the enact- 
ment of justice in such terms as these. So he transforms 
them. 

His justice is an attempt at unity. But it is very simple. 
The real world of Don Quixote is no intricate entexture of 
hierarchic values. It is not like the mazed affluence of life 
which the Hindu burned into One. It has none of the deep 
involument of souls and states fused by Hebrew and Hell- 
ene into their God. It is a pyramid. At the base, are 
knights and villains, virgins and married ladies, angels, en- 
chanters, demons, ogres. And at the pyramid’s peak is the 
ideal of all this homogeneous matter: freedom and liberty. 
This ideal is uncorrupted by any political or sectarian 
dogma. It is never more clear than in the adventure with 
the convicts. In clinking chains, this squad of scoundrels 
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is led south by the soldiers of the King, to meet the galley 
in which they must serve their terms. These men are in 
chains: Don Quixote’s ideal of justice demands that chains 
be stricken off. He hears the protest of the soldiers in the 
name of the law: it avails not. The freed rascals repay 
their liberator with a shower of stones and make off with 
Sancho’s ass: this avails nothing. Don Quixote will not be 
swerved from his immaculate conception of justice. 

In such episodes as these, we touch the core of the miracle 
of Don Quixote. His nature is ridiculously funny, and it 
is Christlike. This freeing of legally judged robbers, this 
letting of lions out of cages is comedy: and illumes a jus- 
tice above laws whose vision is Christlike and whose enact- 
ment brings upon the knight a Christlike fate. In laugh- 
ing at Don Quixote, we crucify him. It is mockery and 
buffets which create the knight of the Sorrowful Figure: 
our own roars of glee at his well earned mishaps hail this 
ridiculous Christ. 

And here we swing back into the medieval. The Jesus 
of the synoptic gospels is a dominant unbroken man. The 
Passion of the Cross is a mystic interlude—probably inter- 
polation—which rends the Temple far more than it does 
Jesus. His cry, about the ninth hour; “Eli, Eli, lama sa- 
bachthani” is a shredding weakness against the serenity and 
might of the historic man. Jesus in his true character is al- 
most wholly Hebrew Prophet. With the Lord in his 
mouth, he is imperious, even overbearing. The Hebrew 
spirit is as adverse from ill-health—from martyrdom as an 
end-in-itself—as the Greek. But with the infantilisation of 
the West, with the upshowing of the childish spirit within 
the iron carapace of Rome, Jesus becomes pitiful. Me- 
dieval art makes him lean and ugly: asceticism from the 
Hindus and Egyptians mangles his body. Within the 
splendor of the Gothic church there lived a shrunken Christ. 
And as medievalism stumbled southward, the process gath- 
ered. ‘The baroque churches of Seville are fantasmagoria 
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of tropic wealth, writhed like a forest about the sensitive 
plant: Christ, milkpale, blood-spotted. 

And so at the end, Don Quixote. He is laughter-spotted. 
Reason bespatters him and makes him comic. But since 
in the minds of men this reason is profane, and his mad im- 
pulse holy, he is a Christ—a medieval, an unjewish Christ. 

His deeds get him into trouble. Part One abounds in 
buffets that unhorse him, knock out his teeth, bathe him in 
blood and muddy him all over. Part Two is in less rollick- 
ing mood. Cervantes has been affected by Don Quixote. 
But there is worse: Don Quixote, enacting justice, brings 
trouble to others—and to the best of them. There is the boy 
whom he frees from a flogging master and who is flogged 
the worse, in payment for the humiliation the master has 
suffered from Don Quixote. There is the freeing of the 
convicts—a menace to every household in the land. There 
is the freeing of the lion, to the probable disgrace of the 
poor keeper. Don Quixote wrecks funerals: he maims an 
innocent Penitent for life. He unhinges Sancho’s peace: 
brings an anarchy of ambition and vague ideals into the 
breast of this sweet clod of the earth. He visits destruction 
upon the unfortunate inns which he takes for castles. He 
robs a barber of his copper dish. He drubs good servants. 
He smashes the sole fortune of Mase Pedro—his set of 
puppets. He commits sacrilege even: plunging full-tilt 
upon a pilgrimage of disciplinants, breaking legs and 
wresting from the outraged hand of a priest an image of 
the Virgin. 

Though he offends many and amuses more, he convinces 
no one. That a prophet should inspire jeers and hatred is 
natural: but that he should have not one true disciple? and 
that at the end of his mission, he should recant, himself, and 
call his mission folly?) How can such a prophet win the 
love of the world? 

The strong whom he encounters laugh at him. The weak 
flee from him. The nurse and his niece do not laugh: they 
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weep and tear their hair for his unseemly conduct. In the 
bachelor Carrasco he inspires a nagging irritation. This 
man is common-sense incarnate: he is ill-at-ease before the 
irreducible vision of the artist. He goes out of his way to 
down him: dons the armor of folly in order to bring home 
the fool. This must not be construed as altruism. Car- 
rasco pays tribute to Don Quixote, in despite of himself. 
It is his own peace he is after. He is aware, albeit far too 
rational ever to admit it to himself, that this utter idealist 
stalking La Mancha robs his small reality of ease. Com- 
mon sense—the sense of approximation and of compromise 
—is fragile and is nervous. It must sequester the poet- 
prophet. 

Perhaps the bitterest and ugliest episode in the book 
treats of the knight’s entertainment in the castle of the Duke 
and Duchess. They are the worldly-wise, the worldly-cul- 
tured, even as Carrasco is the pragmatic rampant. They 
take Don Quixote in; and make him a show for their own 
genteel delectation. They are the perpetual patron of the 
artist. They feed him, flatter him, serve him: everything 
but believe him. Their minds hold him safe from their 
hearts. And nowhere does the knight of the Sorrowful Fig- 
ure appear so pathetic, so ridiculous, so disarmed, as under 
this ducal roof where he is lionized and where whole pag- 
eantries are enacted to pandar to his need of enacting jus- 
tice. 

Quixote survives the sophisticated salon of the Duchess 
and of her lecherous ladies. But while he is among them, 
he is shrunken. He goes forth at last, aware of the subtle 
poison of their praise, to seek again the adventure of jus- 
tice—to be laid low by the bachelor Carrasco. 

But there is his squire? are there not moments at least in 
which his squire is won by the spirit of the noble knight? 

Sancho Panza seems to have come latterly to Cervantes. 
The servant boy of the first chapter who disappears and 
the fact that Don Quixote sallies forth for the first time 
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without him proves this. Indeed, this loamy son of the 
Manchegan desert is less immediate altogether than his mas- 
ter, to the world illumined by Don Quixote. That treeless, 
sapless plain whose horizons dim beyond the eye, whose win- 
ters are blasts of ice from the north mountains, whose sum- 
mers are fire from the peaks to the south, whose indetermi- 
nate panorama of details—dust, men, towns, roads—are 
an anarchic chaos, is the true mother of Don Quixote. The 
desert makes God one; makes poetry of speech. La Man- 
cha is a frustrate desert: neither waste nor garden. Don 
Quixote transfigures its inns and sordid villages, its hard- 
fist peasants and its heavy girls, into a ruthless psychic 
unity, much as the son of the true desert drew its magnifi- 
cent horizons and its breastlike slopes into the body of God. 
But how in this world was Sancho Panza born? For not 
Falstaff of verdant England is more robustly gay, not 
Panurge of luxuriant France more subtly sensuous. 

Sancho is wholly the creation of Cervantes. Don Quix- 
ote, born of his author, outgrew him. Sancho grows organ- 
ically. Contact with his master determines this. But none- 
theless he lies ever full within Cervantes’ will: he is the 
sheer miraculous birth of gaiety from the desert of Cer- 
vantes’ life. 

To Sancho, the “phenomenal” world, the world of facts 
is everything. Since he conceives no other, and since his 
master continuously lives within another of his own con- 
ceiving, Sancho is held busy translating into factual terms 
the entire adventure which he rides with Don Quixote. 
Sancho’s point of view adds comedic perspective to the 
story. And since Cervantes’ elementary will was to laugh, 
he could not have done without the squire: the squire in- 
deed, is the full body of Cervantes’ conscious purpose. 
Every act and every word of Don Quixote has a dimension 
which Sancho cannot see: his own acts and words are con- 
stantly deforming those of his master, in his effort to adjust 
to what he sees. 
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A vertiginous effort it is, and it ends by making Sancho 
more nearly mad than his knight. He believes factually in 
his Island. He believes himself its governor, though he has 
crossed no water to attain it. The maid who is to wed Don 
Quixote after he has gone to Africa to slay her foe is to 
him factually the Princess Micomocomas. This enchant- 
ment must be a fact, like the one which befell Dulcinea, 
turning her into the wench Aldonza. Sancho vacillates for- 
ever between the credulity and the skepticism of the literal 
mind: ignorance is so clearly the matrix of his sanity that 
the delusions of his master become wise by contrast. There 
are no dimensions to his thinking. Don Quixote is mad— 
or he is a true knight-errant: the adventure is wild,—or 
there will be a veritable island. 

His dominant impulse, either way, is appetite. Greed 
makes him doubt: greed makes him trust his master. Yet 
underneath, there works subtly upon Sancho a sweeter in- 
fluence: his indefeasible respect for Don Quixote. Howso- 
ever he argue, howsoever clear he see, howsoever he sicken 
from constant thumpings and spurse earnings, howsoever 
wry the pleasures of his Island, Sancho cannot altogether 
free himself from the dominion of an idealising will which 
he can never understand. In a directer way (since he is no 
intellectual) than that of Sansén Carrasco, he is held and 
haunted by Don Quixote. When he is absent from his 
master he is lost. When in a scene that goes deeper than 
the pathos of two quarreling lovers, Don Quixote gives him 
leave to depart home promising him reward for his past 
service, Sancho bursts into tears and vows that he cannot 
forsake him. 

He loves his master. Not appetite alone, or if. so, the 
hankering after an unadmitted grandeur, holds him astride 
his dappled ass to follow Don Quixote to the sea. And 
yet, he despises him; and he betrays him. He judges him, 
and he exploits him. He makes sure of his reward in Don 
Quixote’s will, but he gives up the comfort of his wife to 
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follow him through ridiculous dangers. He is this sensual, 
lusty, greedy oaf of the soil. And he is Cervantes, him- 
self: Cervantes who followed Don Quixote to laugh and to 
mock—and who remained to love. 

For this is the crux of the matter. Cervantes accepts Don 
Quixote. Therefore, we accept him. Cervantes builds up 
these countless reasons for rejecting him: the havoc wrought 
by his acts, the shoddy stuff of his dream, the addled way 
of his brain. It avails naught. Cervantes ends with love. 
And we—the more humbly in that we too have mocked and 
roared—avow our veneration. ‘ 

Of such stuffs is made the holiness of Don Quixote: 
mildewed notions, slapstick downfalls. We laugh at his 
unfitness to impose his dream upon a stubborn world: we 
see well enough that Rocinante is a nag and the knight 
himself, helmeted with a dish, a gimcrack fellow. And we 
accept, in order that he may live this doggerel, the disrup- 
tion of inns, the discomfiture of pilgrims, the routing of 
funerals, the breaking of bones! 

Cervantes tries to snuff out once for all the aspiring hun- 
ger of his soul. Don Quixote is bemuddied and deformed, 
because not the world alone, our own will, our own reason 
bemuddy and deform God’s spirit in us. But Don Quixote 
lives: and his chief enemy—Cervantes—gives him his blood 
and his passion. 

Of similar stuffs, of just such commingling of folly and 
cruelty and fun, is the divinity of Life. We behold in this 
book the pitiful texture of man’s mind, the ephemera of his 
dogma, the dullness of fact—and the Revelation like a 
flame from rubbish, that rises when the human will is 
wedded to a Dream. 
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HAT a strange privilege to be admitted to 
the intimate life of another human being: to 
suffer with Rousseau, struggle with Franklin, 


swagger with Cellini, or cast up life’s accounts with Pepys. 
Does life hold any more exciting adventure than the com- 
prehension of other lives? So that one opens a biography, 
an autobiography, or a collection of letters, with a sense of 
reverence. For is not a soul about to be reborn? 
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The science of printing is a big thing. Not necessarily a 
great thing, but a very big one. Just as the automobile al- 
lows so many men to ride who had better walk; just as 
the steamship permits those to travel who had better stay 
at home; just as the telephone and telegraph transmit so 
many quite unnecessary messages; just so does printing, 
the big art, give voice to myriads of inconsequential persons. 
Crash go our trees, whirr go the mills: out come the miles 
of clean, white, dumb paper. Whirr go the presses: out 
come the miles of strident, silly, self-insistent thoughts. 

Yet the miracle can happen. The book that lies in your 
hand can shine with beauty when its little black letters fade 
and another human spirit passes by. Across oceans, across 
centuries come the vibrations of a man, a woman: questing, 
suffering; rebuffed and triumphant spark of the divine fire. 
How is this miracle performed, the miracle of opening one’s 
heart or the heart of another to the sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of the unseen friend? How, indeed? 

To begin with, this writing of a biography is the rebirth 
of a soul. And naked came we into the world. Our trap- 
pings ha, . no significance now. The world’s opinions fall 
from us like cast-off clothing. We are, for once, as we are. 
And if to hide our nakedness we clutch our apparel to us, 
the result is a somewhat pitiful masquerade. 

What is it to the reader that San Martin was, next to 
Bolivar himself, the liberator of South America? Perhaps 
San Martin’s biographer has worked on a fundamentally 
mistaken hypothesis: that those in high places are inter- 
esting, and that greatness and depth of soul are propor- 
tionate to external achievement. It is a journalistic as- 
sumption. So that we are not surprised to find this book 
written in journalese, full of uninterpreted anecdote and 
theatrical pose. 

One hopes more of Lord Bute, Prime Minister to George 
III; and of his son, Sir Charles Stuart, fighting with the 
British forces in the American Revolution: perhaps with 
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this more familiar background, the hero will not bleed saw- 
dust. Alas, the third Earl of Bute remains pretty much a 
third earl; while his son advances from a captaincy to the 
position of Lieutenant-General in the Peninsular War 
against Napoleon. And their letters are most profoundly 
dull. The book is saved by the publication of a handful of 
letters from Lady Mary Wortley Montagu to her daugh- 
ter, Lady Bute. Lady Mary’s decisive personality sweeps 
aside the puppets in this book and usurps the stage on which 
they strut. 

Perhaps Edward Everett, who did not die till 1865, can 
come to life in his biographer’s hands. Statesman, orator, 
editor, writer, governor of Massachusetts, and president of 
Harvard, was this man too a dummy? He was. While 
abroad, he visited Goethe. Goethe was obviously oppressed 
by the visit, and scarcely polite, but Edward Everett never 
knew why. He went on with his European education as 
perhaps only a nineteenth-century New Englander could. 
“Meanwhile, I try to feel duly grateful to Providence and 
my friends at home to whom I owe the opportunity of re- 
sorting to the famous fountains of European wisdom.” 
Was it because the fountains were famous, that he tried so 
manfully? He “greedily accepted” an offer to present him 
at the Restoration court of Louis XVIII. He wrote some 
deplorable verses called the “Dirge of Alaric.” “Boys for 
many years used them for declamatory purposes and spoke 
them on school platforms,” remarks his biographer proudly. 
He visited Florence. “It was characteristic of this busy 
worker and indefatigable student that, finding himself in a 
famous art centre, he began at once to take lessons in draw- 
ing.” Note that the paintings of Florence did not make 
him buy a sketch-book; he took lessons, for famous foun- 
tains have to be gone at systematically. He also improved 
his time at Florence by writing some really execrable stanzas 
on the church of Santa Croce. These were translated into 
Italian by a man named Guido Sorelli, who had also done 
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some translations of Shakespeare. In England, where he 
was American Minister, he went down to Oxford to receive 
an honorary D. C. L. and fell among Tractarians, who ob- 
jected to conferring an Oxford degree on a former Uni- 
tarian preacher. He wrote very priggishly of this amusing 
incident. He visited the Duke of Sutherland and was as 
impressed by the peerage as American diplomats have been 
generally. Indeed, we find in his journal that he gave the 
Duchess a flower he had picked up on the conservatory 
floor, “which she wore for the rest of the day in her bosom.” 
Is it possible we are dealing here with a snob as well as a 
prig? Frankly, though “statesmen and politicians wanted 
more of him,” we do not. 

General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien and his forty-eight 
years’ service would have made interesting reading, could 
the General have but let go. For half a century he has 
been dashing about “bagging tigers,” shooting natives and 
other tropical fauna, in short subsidized by a powerful Em- 
pire to have the devil of a good time. He has a good eye 
for horses; is less critical of men and women. It was, to 
use his own phrase, “all so cheery and pleasant” that his 
experiences, which were gruelling enough, left Sir Horace 
a little immature. The perfect adaptability of the Anglo- 
Saxon does not lead readily to profound observation, any 
more than rainy weather develops comprehension in a duck. 
It only improves his stroke. Shooting Zulus, Egyptians, 
Indians, Boers, and finally Huns is rare sport and serves 
God and the King too. It is no doubt foolish to quarrel 
with a man who tells stories of potting quail: it may only 
mean one is more interested in the quail’s side of the story. 

Going back a little in time to the seventeenth century, 
and crossing the ocean to New England again, we are in- 
troduced to Increase Mather, the “foremost American 
Puritan.” We gather that this work sprang originally 
from a Ph.D. thesis, itself based on a somewhat “assigned” 
subject. We are prepared then to meet with urbanity 
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rather than passion in the presentation. Somewhat pedes- 
trian as literature, it is nevertheless an interesting record. 
The reader is aware that Increase Mather’s stock was 
sturdier stuff than that which produced a crop of Everetts, 

Perhaps it is unfair to contrast this picture of Increase 
Mather by a contemporary with the direct, forceful, yet 
whimsical account which S. Baring-Gould gives of a por- 
tion of his own interesting life. The writer, though he did 
not liberate a continent or serve as prime minister, lived a 
not uneventful life. If he had lived in a wilderness, his ob- 
servations would still be interesting. But he takes us to 
Germany, Bohemia, Italy. His life and interests taught 
him to amass a wealth of folk-lore and of anecdote. In his 
anecdotes, however, there is reflected the personality of the 
man relating them, not the second-hand awe of important 
people and famous fountains that kept Everett from being 
other than a puppet. He is full, therefore, of humorous 
wisdom. 

And, last, a most extraordinary book: “From President 
to Prison” by the author of “Beasts, Men and Gods” and 
“Man and Mystery in Asia.” Dr. Ossendowski relates a 
quite incredible tale of adventure during the Russo-Japa- 
nese War and the Revolution of 1905. He became presi- 
dent of the “Russian Far Eastern Republic,” but was even- 
tually imprisoned by the Tsarist government. It is in his 
Siberian prison that the sensational adventure of the flesh 
gives way to the profound adventure of the spirit. In 
beauty of feeling and in depth of perception the last sec- 
tion of this book is comparable to Dostoevsky’s letters from 
his own Siberian prison. Dr. Ossendowski has given the 
gift of immortality to the throng of fellow-prisoners he de- 
scribes. Their midnight agonies, their base cruelties, their 
prison courtships create so real a life that on his release the 
author finds the outside world fantastically unreal and 
trivial. 

“The present renaissance of biography as an art,” re- 
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ferred to by the publisher’s “blurb” on the jacket of one 
of these books, stands no chance as long as San Martin’s 
interest derives from the South American revolt, “which 
by its own greatness makes the hero one of the greatest 
figures of humanity.” It stands no chance if General Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien discards the hunt to “throw light 
on many well-known events.” It would stand no chance if 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu gave no more than an “inti- 
mate picture of the social and political world of George 
III’s time,” or if Dr. Ossendowski did but “throw a new 
light on Russian life.” Were biography no more than this, 
we should agree with the Reverend Baring-Gould’s youth 
who translated “De Mortuis nil nisi bonum” by “Of the 
dead nothing remains but the bones.” ‘That is, nothing but 
the bones and those precious masks we wear. 

Better the Siberian prisons, where the human passion for 
mutual self-revelation led to a curious method of court- 
ship. The men, in an upper cell, took mirrors and “focused 
broken bits of this wonder glass upon the mirrors which the 
women held in their hands stretched out through the bars 
below,” and those who hungered for new life saw another 
human face. We in our prison cell are hungering too. But 
biographies about dull people, written to throw light on a 
period, are like the skeleton that Baring-Gould’s stout Ger- 
man lady wished to inspect. “Bah, Rosalie!” replied her 
male companion playfully, “one skeleton is like another. 

It is our fat that makes us what we are.” Cynical, 
but often so very true. 

Savages, we are told, think in anthropomorphic terms, 
peopling the land and sky with gods and demons to account 
for the impersonal forces of nature. But we have become 
so civilized, have so intellectualized and over-organized our 
understanding, and so abstracted it from experience, that 
the life of a man or woman can at best but throw light on a 
period or support a sociological theory. Let us write our 
fill of history with the aid of every “ology” we can invent; 
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but should not biography remain—well, just a little anthro- 
pomorphic? Even were it really more important to under- 
stand a theory than another human being, these manufac- 
turers of impersonal persons would defeat their own ends. 
It is precisely to living persons that the historian can safely 
turn to build his systems. If the only persons he can turn 
to are those manufactured by others “in the business,” is 
he not perhaps lifting himself by his bootstraps? 


F. SrrRinGFELLOow Barr 


ROOSEVELT, THE PEACEMAKER 


Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War. By Tyler Den- 
nett. New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. $3.50. 


Tis: hero of the book,—for it has a hero,—is singu- 
larly fortunate in his author. Mr. Dennett was 
prepared for this piece of writing by his long study 
of American diplomacy in the Far East, which culminated 
in an earlier book, “Americans in Eastern Asia.” That 
background of study was essential to proper perspective. 
And perspective is really the most difficult problem for the 
writer of history. Mr. Dennett, moreover, has not merely 
a bookish knowledge of the Far East. His travel and work 
in that area opened an avenue toward understanding the 
problems involved in making peace between Japan and 
Russia. 

The story is well told. The author was a journalist be- 
fore he was a historian, and his journalistic experience 
gives not only a lively and vigorous character to his style, 
but a quality to the arrangement of his matter unusual in 
a historical work. He has the journalist’s trick of telling 
his story in the first paragraph and then filling in the sketch. 
He summarizes his progress now and then, knitting the 
whole narrative into a compact argument. He is not afraid 
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to smile. There are moving passages, but there is precious 
little of high historic seriousness. The author has a lively 
sense of humor, and an eye for anecdotes to “decorate a 
page.” He quotes with keenest relish Roosevelt’s comment 
to Secretary Hay: “that the more he saw of the Kaiser 
and the Czar the more respect he had for American Sena- 
tors,’ and Hay’s response that “he was unable to make 
such fine distinctions.” The book is a thesis for the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree but no one would ever suspect 
it, for the author was a historian of secure reputation be- 
fore he turned aside to work for an advanced degree, and 
this volume bears none of the marks of apprenticeship and 
none of the scars of the candidate’s first efforts at construc- 
tive writing. He is fitted to understand Roosevelt. One 
can see at once that he is enamored of his hero. Roosevelt’s 
vigor, his energy, his insistence upon justice, his modera- 
tion, his tact, his modesty, his political intuition—all these 
come in for praise. ‘There are admissions that the Presi- 
dent made mistakes, but they arose from the deficiencies 
of the American diplomatic service which made him see 
world events as through a glass, darkly. There is appre- 
ciation of Roosevelt’s difficulties; there is enthusiasm for 
his policy and achievements, and criticism only for the pe- 
riod after his presidency when Roosevelt had lost touch 
with events and judged a new situation upon an old basis. 

To an author thus equipped by training, experience, and 
temperament to write an accurate and sympathetic account 
of an historic diplomatic incident came a great opportunity. 
He gained access to the private papers of President Roose- 
velt, deposited in the Manuscripts Division of the Library 
of Congress. Material lay before him such as no foreign 
office in the world would have made available, material, 
much of it, that the Department of State did not have in 
its files. It was the sort of opportunity historians dream 
of. And he made the most of it. Not content with that 
treasure chest he scoured about to find all the memoirs and 
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documentary material which had been printed. Having 
studied those, he gave critical attention to a wide range 
of secondary works. An experienced workman was sup- 
plied with a remarkable set of tools. 

The actual account of Roosevelt’s proposal for a peace 
conference and of the exercise of his good offices toward 
peace occupies a relatively small part of the book. The 
narrative of those events is not given in great detail, nor 
is it burdened with the anecdotal embellishments which have 
become common in speaking of that occasion. 

Indeed the great value of the book arises from its wide 
angle of vision. It deals with one incident of an active 
presidency—a side issue which occupied only a fraction of 
the president’s attention for a few months. But it becomes 
a revealing incident, throwing important side lights upon 
the world situation, the Department of State and the 
American foreign service, Roosevelt’s methods of admin- 
istration, and a whole host of other subjects. 

The fundamental thesis is that the problem of the Far 
East does not stand by itself and that Roosevelt was sin- 
gularly wise in deciding that it must be solved with refer- 
ence to the European situation. In proving this point Mr. 
Dennett discusses the origins of the war and points out their 
connection with events in the great game of the European 
balance of power. He weaves the events connected with the 
famous visit of the Kaiser to Tangier and the resulting Mor- 
rocco crisis into the fabric of his story of events in Eastern 
Asia. The result is entirely convincing. At some moments 
the dramatic interest growing out of the meshing cogs of 
eastern and western diplomacy rises to a high pitch. 

Roosevelt’s prescience in threading the maze was the more 
remarkable because his diplomatic eyes and ears did not 
serve him well. Mr. Hay had passed the period of impor- 
tant work in the Department of State. Much of the time 
he was away in search of health. Mr. Taft appears in charge 
for a time, acting as Secretary of State, as well as Secretary 
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of War and generally as the President’s alter ego while his 
chief was hunting in Colorado. Mr. Root became Secretary 
before peace was made, but he had no significant part. Mr. 
Roosevelt kept matters closely in his own hands. One might 
think, on occasion, that he was reading the letters of Walter 
Hines Page dealing with his relations with Colonel House 
and Mr. Wilson. “The Department of State was utilized 
only occasionally. . . . Roosevelt continued to be his 
own Secretary of State so far as the relation to the peace 
conference was concerned. The regular diplomatic 
channels were used very little.” The American represen- 
tatives abroad, save for George von L. Meyer, in Russia, 
had very little of his confidence and contributed even less 
to his information. Mr. Dennett reveals Roosevelt as irreg- 
ular in his choice of diplomatic channels as Mr. Wilson was 
ever charged with being. He was even more so in some 
ways, for while Mr. Wilson used unofficial Americans, Mr. 
Roosevelt gave his confidence to officials of other countries, 
notably to Spring-Rice, “Springy,” Secretary of the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Russia. The breezy informality and the 
perfect candor of the communications between these men 
were remarkable. 

The use of such channels was not evidence of any iack of 
caution on Roosevelt’s part. Indeed this book presents new 
evidence to support the growing belief that Roosevelt did 
not form his judgments as hastily as appeared. The appear- 
ance of impetuousity was in almost everything he did. He 
wished it so. His vigor of utterance and velocity of action 
heightened the impression. Those were the mere externals. 
In his dealings with the Russo-Japanese War Roosevelt 
gained a reputation for hasty and gratuitous interference, 
and for pressing his rdle of peacemaker to the detriment of 
the power which had the sympathies of the American people. 

Both these traditions Mr. Dennett has effectively de- 
stroyed. Roosevelt was in no haste to offer his services. 
By documentary evidence of indisputable character it is re- 
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vealed that Roosevelt made no move until he had been 
brought into the situation by Japan, by Germany, and by 
Russia. He was utterly unwilling to bring pressure to bear 
upon either of the belligerents and preferred, rather, to risk 
the ‘continuance of the war. Before he issued his formal 
and public suggestion he had the most explicit assurances 
from both powers that it would be welcomed and accepted. 
Neither wanted the world to know that fact. It might look 
as though they feared victory could not be won. Roosevelt 
loyally kept the secret, and, amid the storm of criticism of 
his “premature” act, kept his tongue between his teeth. 
Once American good offices had been tendered, he moved 
with gingerly caution. When he was sure of his ground, he 
raised his voice and indulged in gestures to end petty ob- 
stinacies. But save for smoothing the path to conference he 
kept his hands off. He played no active part in peace ne- 
gotiation until a crisis was reached. He did not intrude his 
advice, and intervened only when it seemed likely that peace 
might be made in Europe rather than America. Peace was 
coming; that was sure. The only issue was whether it should 
be made in Portsmouth or in Europe. He believed that 
the peace of Portsmouth would be a better peace for Amer- 
ican purposes and from the point of view of justice than 
peace made in Europe. He knew, moreover, that Ameri- 
can prestige was involved so deeply that a transfer of the 
negotiations to Europe would injure the standing of this 
country before the world. Under such circumstances he 
intervened in the last days of the peace conference. 
Those facts lead to the demolition of another of the tra- 
ditions that have clustered about this incident. Mr. Den- 
nett destroys the contention that Roosevelt sought to be a 
peacemaker for his own ends. However prejudiced one may 
be at the beginning, the conviction grows that he did not 
seek to be one of the blessed by that means. He displayed 
a modesty which was indubitably genuine and kept silent to 
his own hurt when he could have vindicated himself by pub- 
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lishing documents in his possession. He sought peace more 
for American purposes than to put an end to strife in the 
world. He believed that a balance of power in the Far East 
was the best guarantee of American position and influence 
in that part of the globe. He was eager to steady the bal- 
ance of power, and in his time he measurably succeeded. A 
balance is, by definition, an unstable thing. The fact that 
Japan later upset the balance in its own favor has little re- 
lation to the wisdom or the success of his policy. 

He achieved his aim by solid diplomatic bargaining. John 
Hay, by clever diplomacy, had established the principle of 
the open door. Fact and principle had come to be at vari- 
ance. Roosevelt gave something real and demanded a 
tangible return. It was when America reverted to the pol- 
icy of asking something and giving nothing—a policy for 
which Hay said the Senate was responsible—that American 
aims were frustrated once more. The book is not without 
some weaknesses. The journalistic method does not do well 
with documents. We are told what the document contained. 
Then the document appears, and finally there is a summary 
of its contents. The impression of repetition is strongest in 
the chapter on “Peace Overtures.” The author seemed to 
become conscious of it and in the succeeding chapter on 
“Good Offices” he abandoned that method, telling the story 
himself and relegating the documents to appendices. 

Mr. Dennett is not so good a constitutional lawyer as he 
is historian. He is rather too tender of our instrument of 
government; he is constantly afraid that it will be “broken.” 
“The weakness of” Roosevelt’s “policy lay in the fact that 
it could not be continued except at the expense of the con- 
stitution of the United States.” If that were true, it would 
be a desperate weakness. In point of fact, the assertion 
lacks support. It rests upon the statement that Roosevelt’s 
policy was his own and never could command the assent of 
two-thirds of the Senate. But that point is not pertinent. 
Confusion arises from the failure to distinguish sharply be- 
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tween the field of policy, which is in the control of the exee- 
utive, and treaties, which require the approval of the Sen- 
ate. It is a legal distinction of capital importance. If Mr. 
Taft had chosen to pursue the give and take methods of 
Mr. Roosevelt, he could have clung to a similar, if not the 
same, policy without doing violence to the constitution. 

The same confusion leads Mr. Dennett into the asser- 
tion that the United States was “an unsigned member of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance.” Mr. Roosevelt gave notice 
that in certain circumstances he would support Japan. In 
making that assertion, he was within his rights. Whether 
the Congress as a whole, if it came to making war, or the 
Senate, if it came to a treaty, would stand behind his policy 
is a wholly different question. If presidents had waited 
upon pledges of support before making important diplo- 
matic moves the story of our diplomacy would read far dif- 
ferently. In making that assertion Mr. Roosevelt was not 
joining the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Similarity of in- 
terest which leads two nations to the same or a similar 
course of action is not to be confused with identity of obli- 
gation. Great Britain was pledged to a course of action by 
contract. Mr. Roosevelt was induced to propose a similar 
course of action, but his proposal had neither the binding 
force nor the continuing force of the British agreement. 
Long before the obligations undertaken by Great Britain 
were brought to an end, the American government, moved 
by its own judgment as to its interest, had abandoned Roose- 
velt’s policy. His suggestion that American interests might 
lead him to support Japan in certain circumstances had lit- 
tle in common with a treaty obligation. This legal distinc- 
tion is not only real but vital. 


Henry M. Wriston 
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FOOTLOOSE PHILOSOPHY 


The Travel Diary of a Philosopher. By Count Hermann 
Keyserling. Translated by J. Holroyd Reece. 2 vol- 
umes. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$10.00. 


The Thread of Ariadne. By Adrian Stokes. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


HY should it be necessary for a reviewer to 
pose as a connoisseur in immortality? The 
reader does not want to know what French 


critics will say a century hence; he asks whether the book is 
interesting here and now. The unmeasured praise which 
has been heaped upon “The Travel Diary of a Philosopher” 
is unjust to it. The book is really worth reading now, and 
if I venture to dissent from the opinions I have seen and to 
affirm that it will not be long remembered, at least the sta- 
tistics of prophecy are in my favor. 

It is undoubtedly an unusual book. On its face it is an 
account of a journey round the world, but we have here no 
acute observations of foreign life and customs, but a se- 
quence of moods of which the foreign setting forms the 
background. The motive which underlay Count Keyser- 
ling’s journey is set forth clearly in his preface. Finding 
that his life in Europe is investing him with habits and that 
he is in danger of “crystallizing,” he sets out to encounter 
surroundings in which these habits may be broken up, and 
in which his goal of “self-realization” may be brought nearer 
by maintaining his spiritual fluidity. He aspires to be a 
Buddhist among the Buddhists, a Brahmin among the 
Hindus, a Samurai in Japan and even a Rotarian in San 
Francisco. The reader who looks for any definite phil- 
osophical views will find the chameleon-like changes of the 
author very disconcerting. To seek such views is to mis- 
understand the book. It is to be read, says the author, like 
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a work of fiction. The interest is thus presumably centered 
in its one and only character and our estimate of the book 
will coincide with our estimate of its author. It is the kind 
of test I like to apply. What manner of man is Hermann 
Keyserling? Is he the great and beautiful soul which other 
critics see? Or if there are flaws and littlenesses, are these 
human and endearing? Or does he fascinate perchance by 
his enigmatic contradictions? 

I confess to some disappointment. In the first place he 
shares the opinion of his reviewers. The letter of instruc- 
tions from which the translator quotes leaves no doubt on 
this point. The Gospel according to Keyserling is not to 
be tampered with—it is to be rendered “word for word and 
comma for comma.” Mr. Holroyd Reece does wisely no 
doubt for his own reputation to quote this letter, for the 
fact that the English, even under this drastic restriction, 
is always readable and often distinguished is witness to his 
extraordinary skill. But the letter leaves an ugly taste 
which is not removed by the book itself. Count Keyser- 
ling’s whole mission is pretentiously conceived; the self 
which he sets out to realize is of such vast importance to 
that self. The protean changes of opinion are achieved, but 
back of the varying philosophies stands the heavy-handed 
Gelehrter. There are some very fine and solemn passages, 
but there is also a great deal of nonsense and this too is 
solemn. He is so sure of his own profoundity that in his es- 
timates of the profoundity of others he is truly oracular. 
Nowhere is there a note of intellectual humility. “Pro- 
found,” for him means “nearly over his head,” never a depth 
that he cannot plumb. Sometimes he is quite horribly ponti- 
ficial. “Man and Woman. . . Perhaps it will be well 
if I take this opportunity to pronounce the ultimate facts 
of their relationship.” The reader who wishes these and 
other ultimate facts may turn to the book. Personally I 
like to feel that there are still a few unsolved problems. 

Count Keyserling and Mr. Adrian Stokes offer an in- 
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teresting parallel. Mr. Stokes is also a philosopher; he too 
journeys around the world and sets down in his diary the 
adventures of his soul. But here the resemblance ceases, 
for Mr. Stokes is twenty-one. “Travel,” says Bacon, “in 
the younger sort, is a part of education; in the elder, a part 
of experience.” ‘There is unintended irony in the implica- 
tion that the “elder sort” learns nothing from experience, 
and this is borne out by the contrast here offered. Mr. 
Stokes does learn, and the spectacle of adolescence is more 
attractive than a quest for youth. 

“The Thread of Ariadne” has more faults than the 
“Travel Diary,’—but it lacks the one big fault. This is 
partly because Adrian Stokes is twenty-one, but only 
partly. A second and perhaps deeper reason is that he is in 
possession of what, for him at least, is a fresh vision of the 
scheme of things. The new truth, as Carlyle has said, 
burns in his pocket like new gold. He is eager to impart 
and this eagerness lifts him out of himself and makes con- 
tact with his fellows. The self which the older man sought 
to realize seems a little thing because it never goes abroad. 
The younger man, grappling with an external problem, 
reaches by self-forgetfulness to greater heights. The old 
Greek doctrine of escape and the teaching that he that 
loseth his life shall find it are here in complete accord. 
While “The Travel Diary of a Philosopher” has thus a sin- 
gle significance, “The Thread of Ariadne” presents two 
aspects; first, as a body of doctrine, and, second, as a rev- 
elation of its writer. The very fact that this second aspect 
is not important to its author makes it for his readers of 
even greater value. First, as a body of doctrine. This is 
difficult to summarize, at least on the positive side. Taken 
negatively, the book is a revolt against all formal thinking, 
against logic, against the restrictions of language, every- 
thing in short in which we ordinarily take pride. Under 
the name of our Common Heritage he calls reason to the 
bar and condemns her; he uses logic to destroy logic. 
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“There is plenty of inarticulate wisdom in this world be- 
sides that of Common Sense. But it can never become ar- 
ticulate because our Common Heritage rules the forms of 
expression and provides the only categories which men ree- 
ognize. 

“Systematization or its denial—it is all the same from my 
point of view—rules to-day and ruled yesterday. Our 
common denominators are of all kinds. I fight common 
denominators, so too their mere denial, and the necessary 
alternation between the positive and the negative. I fight 
alternatives, so too their denial,—in fact I fight our Com- 
mon Heritage, for all this is what I mean by it. 

“It is the poor logical man who distracts this world. Be- 
ing an Exclusivist, his principles are held firm within the 
bounds of a personality. Their self-cannibalistic tendencies 
are not perceived. . . . The logical man exchanges the 
sluggish wisdom of common-sense for the confined spaces 
of a few principles whose range of application is very forci- 
bly dyed to match some recognizable color.” 


In the relation of the Whole to the Part and in the use 
of Alternatives he finds the characteristic features of what 
he calls Mathematical Thought. For him these relations 
are a petrifying hand upon the real life of the soul. (Let 
me note in passing another attack on logic from its very 
citadel. ‘There are some mathematicians who despair of a 
completely logical foundation for their science and who fall 
back upon intuition for their starting point. The whole 
theory of probability also must lift itself by its own boot- 
straps.) But Mr. Stokes’ rebellion is more complete and 
he is very sure that he has found a way to dispense with 
the demands of mathematical thought. His positive af- 
firmations are not so easy to present. In a general way we 
may describe them by his own words as a doctrine of In- 
terdependence. 


“c 


we should not regard the problems of ‘life’ as 
questions of existences and truths, but rather a question of 
the combination of meanings. When truth and existence 
lose their present connotation, i. e., when truth and false- 
hood are realized to be interdependent, inter-indispensable 
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meanings—so too existence and non-existence—the present 
issues and formulations of problems will be discarded. We 
can’t get on with them. The emphasis shifts from existence 
and truth to the harmonization of meaning. sf 

He himself confesses to the inadequacy of any words to 
convey his full meaning, and must perforce achieve expres- 
sion by indirection. But though this part of the book is 
essentially unintelligible in the rational sense of the word, 
it is in another sense very highly significant. He fails fun- 
damentally because the positive doctrine and the destruc- 
tive criticism are in no way related. Logic and language 
are not themselves systems of thinking but modes of com- 
munication, and if we do away with them we must offer 
some other counters in place of the accepted coinage. For 
language we must have another language of some sort, not 
another view of the universe. No forms of expression give 
anything but a shadow of experience, but we must get along 
with them as best we can, using art to hint at what we cannot 
fully express. Other mystics before Mr. Stokes have been 
possessed of inexpressible truths, but meaning is not mean- 
ing unless it can be shared. 

None the less “The Thread of Ariadne” is a beautiful 
book. It has the flavor of an ancient book in that its ex- 
plicit meaning is less important to us than the revelation 
which it gives of a life lived fully and in beauty. In this 
timeless quality there is some warrant of permanence; its 
claims to philosophic novelty are unimportant in compari- 
son. ‘The immortal names in literature are not of those 
who have given us new ideas, but of those who make us feel 
the abundance of their life, and this sense of the vividness 
and intensity of the author’s experience is the most lasting 
impression which the reader will carry away. 

Mr. Stokes is so young that the book is something of a 
portent. On the one hand it is perilously near that kind 
of ancient nonsense which is called new thought. If the 
author essays the role of founder of a philosophic school he 
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will but add his name to the long roll of tongue-tied mystics, 
He will become an idol for the woolly-minded. If, on the 
other hand, he uses his very great powers of expression in 
the manner of the artist, content to hint at what can never 
be seen except obliquely, he may outlive our logicians. Phi- 
losophy must compel our assent; beauty fires us with the 
faith to search for hidden meanings. That his first attempt 
employs the forms of art is a hopeful augury. 


CarRROLL Mason SPARROW 


CHALLENGES 


The Challenge of Life. By L. P. Jacks. New York: 
George H. Doran & Company. $1.25. 


The Soul’s Sincere Desire. By Glenn Clark. Boston: The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $2.00. 


HESE two books, though wholly separate in origin 
and in intent, may well be reviewed together, for 


one of them has to do with some of the needs of life, 
and the other points the way to a resource in which the needs 
of life may find their satisfaction. 

Dr. Jacks’ volume is made up of three lectures delivered 
in England and afterwards at various places in America, 
upon the Challenge to the Individual, the Challenge to So- 
ciety, and the Challenge to Labour. To this age of ours, 
with its prosperity and its pleasure hunting, he sounds a 
trumpet of moral strenuousness not unmixed with moral 
scorn. “The more we learn,” he writes, “of the nature of 
man and of the universe which gives him lodging, the more 
evident it becomes that man’s business on this planet, his 
part as an actor in the scheme of things, is difficult * * *. 
This is no game that man is playing. The words of Crom- 
well, written on the day before the battle of Dunbar, when 
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he was hemmed in by superior forces and in a precarious 
position, might be taken as a motto for human life in gen- 
eral, for the whole business of man on this planet—“We are 
upon an engagement very difficult.’” Nor is there any 
likelihood, says Professor Jacks, that this difficulty of hu- 
man living will ever be altered. Man’s “doom, or rather 
his splendid destiny, is to be forever attempting the seem- 
ingly impossible.” It is therefore a false clue to the mean- 
ing of life, which leads only to the slough of moral degra- 
dation and disaster, to imagine that human progress ought 
to consist in the gradual easing of the lot of man or in the 
gradual lightening of his task. Through all right social 
philosophy must be woven the scarlet thread of that relig- 
ious conception of man’s soul and of his destiny which shall 
keep his living valorous. In literature we need again the 
heroic note that “Life is offered as the certain reward, but 
always a life of hard fighting, strenuous labour, cross-bear- 
ing, and pain.” We need in theology, and especially in our 
conception of God, a deliberate willingness to follow intui- 
tions which are not easy intellectually, or practically ei- 
ther, but which summon the full hardihood of the human 
personality to dare the hazard of high faith. Such is the 
challenge which Dr. Jacks presents to the individual—a 
challenge which might have been summed up in the well- 
known words of Phillips Brooks: “Do not pray for easier 
lives. Pray to be made stronger men. Do not pray for 
tasks equal to your powers. Pray for powers equal to your 
tasks.” 

In the second lecture Dr. Jacks applies this same Gospel 
of moral earnestness to the social aspects of our civilization. 
“Believing, then,” he writes, “that the Challenge of Life to 
our generation is primarily for group action on the heroic 
level—impossible, of course, if the individuals composing 
the group are unheroic—I have to confess that the signs of 
the times, so far as I can read them, do not indicate that the 
Challenge is being met, or even that the willingness to meet 
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it exists. * * * Governments, Trades Unions, Indus- 
trial ‘Trusts are there to protect their own interests, vested 
for the most part, or the interests of those they represent, 
to protect them if need be at the expense of other interests, 
but to protect them first and foremost. Nor can it be 
claimed that the Churches form an exception.” 

Against these tendencies which lead, as Dr. Jacks be- 
lieves, to the extinction of the heroic spirit in society and to 
the certain vengeance which follows, is there a promise of 
some saving principle? The answer is his last chapter “The 
Challenge to Labour,” or as its sub-title reads, “The Ethic 
of Workmanship.” It cannot be said that here the book 
reaches a satisfying climax. Its ideal is right enough, and 
clearly phrased. ‘There must be a new honour and pride 
in the daily task if our everyday life is to be sound at its 
heart. “If ‘truth, beauty, and goodness,’ or whatever else 
be the names of the eternal values, are to be effectively at 
home in a working world, they must be lodged in its Work. 
If that is false, little else can be true; if that is ugly, little 
else can be beautiful; if that is evil, little else can be good.” 
As distress signals, these words have value. And like an 
answering rocket, flaring for a moment, are the few pages in 
which Dr. Jacks makes plain those points in our social order 
where the “ethic of workmanship” is already present. But 
his treatment is too brief to seem more than a burst of mo- 
mentary stars; and one is left wishing for some larger and 
more sturdily developed suggestion of a way in which men 
and women in the midst of the monotony and mechanical 
unhumanness of modern industry may be enabled to work 
under conditions which will give them some chance for pride 
in what they do. 

This social problem which Dr. Jacks’ book leaves largely 
unilluminated is not in the least met by Glenn Clark’s book 
either. It lies indeed quite outside its compass. But the 
point at which the second book may well expand the inter- 
est of the first is this: that it undertakes to demonstrate with 
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the confidence of personal experience how a man may win 
by means of prayer that ampler and prevailing spirit which 
Dr. Jacks has called for in the face of the challenge of life. 

Published originally in The Atlantic Monthly, Mr. 
Clark’s message gained wide attention, and it is an instance 
of the remarkable eagerness of people today to receive any 
testimony, which they believe to be genuine, to a religious 
experience which is not theory merely but productive fact. 
As a piece of literature, the book is a queer medley. It 
contains passages which are forceful through their fine, 
straightforward simplicity; and other parts of the book, on 
the other hand, are woven of such jejune imagery, solemnly 
paraded as spiritual parables, that one’s esthetic flesh 
crawls at the very reading of them. There is an entire long 
chapter in which Mr. Clark tries to draw an analogy be- 
tween prayer and a game of golf, and a more inappropri- 
ate and fantastic conglomerate it would be hard io find. 
But the significant fact is that, in spite of its crudities, the 
book as a whole possesses the distinct and positive power 
which comes from a testimony which is sure of itself and 
which, notwithstanding partial failures, nevertheless com- 
municates a large measure of thoroughly practical guidance 
to others. Men and women who do not want to meet the 
challenge of life, who do sincerely want not to be distraught 
and feeble and ineffective but spiritually ready for the de- 
mands which daily living makes upon them, will listen when 
they hear a man speak thus: “Let me stand in the market 
place with the physical culturists and demand, as they de- 
mand, fifteen minutes of your time every day for two 
months. And while I hesitate to promise, as they promise, 
that at the end of that time you will find yourself a new 
man, this I can say: at the end of that time you will find 
yourself in a new world. You will find yourself in a friendly 
universe, where religion will no longer be a thing to be be- 
lieved or disbelieved, a thing to be worn or cast off, but 
where religion will be a part of life as blood is a part of the 
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body. You will find yourself in a new world where your 
God no longer dwells in churches and meeting-places and 
forms and days, but where He governs every minute of 
every day of every year. You will find yourself in a new 
world where immortality will no longer be sought as some- 
thing far away, to be found at some far distant time, for 
you will know that you are immortal now, and that the en- 
tire universe with all its good and with all its beauty be- 
longs to you now and forever.” 

In short, Mr. Clark himself has learned that prayer may 
be “an opening of doors and windows through which man’s 
soul may find liberation from the confinement of the things 
which bind, and expand a bit to meet the ever-expanding 
love of God,” and the strength of his book is that he not 
only says this in general terms, but that here and there he 
gives most definite and reasonable guidance as to how the 
practice of prayer may be developed to reach this wide re- 
sult. | 


W. Russet. Bowre 


ASIA IS AWAKE 


The Political Awakening of the East. By George Matthew 
Dutcher, Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

W estern Civilization and the Far East. By Stephen King- 
Hall, Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

The Challenge of Asia. By Stanley Rice, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.25. 

Opium as an International Problem, The Geneva Confer- 
ences. By W. W. Willoughby, Johns Hopkins Press. 
$4.50. 


HE contemporary publication of these four vol- 
umes speaks in itself of the interest which Europe 
and Asia are taking in each other’s response to the 


inspiration of a different culture. The scope of Professor 
Dutcher’s work is wide—he surveys not only China and Ja- 
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pan but Egypt, India and the Philippines. Mr. Rice deals 
with India, China and Japan, giving India the center of 
the sketch. Mr. King-Hall’s considerable analysis does 
not move beyond China and Japan but treats those coun- 
tries exhaustively in the recent modern period. Professor 
Willoughby provides a close study of the two international 
conferences of 1924 on the opium problem, exposing very 
fully what may be considered one result of Sino-Western 
relations since it was the Dutch who taught the Chinese to 
smoke opium with tobacco as a specific against Formosan — 
malaria, while a number of countries consistently have pan- 
dered to the craving thus engendered in the Chinese phy- 
sique. Mr. Rice and Mr. King-Hall are British writers, 
Professor Dutcher and Professor Willoughby are Amer- 
icans. 

Asia’s earlier day in the court of Europe passed after 
the barbarian invasions. It was not an uninvigorating sun 
that lighted the invasions but neither was it a lamp to in- 
tellectual progress. Thereafter intervened centuries during 
which the few points of contact between Asia and Europe 
were essentially commercial. And even those were blotted 
out when the Ottoman Turk assumed the role of sovereign 
over the gateways of Asia Minor and the Ming emperors, 
more than content to have a buffer between their dominions 
and a Europe of which they were almost entirely ignorant, 
cultivated the arts of their own people. 

The initiative thus effectively rebuffed was not consumed 
in resentment. It was not even impatient but exhibited a 
program of gradual permeation of Asia and Africa, feel- 
ing its way, giving ground here against an inhospitable na- 
tion, establishing itself there when the advantage of trade 
and the charm of a new learning disarmed hostility. The 
merchant wanted immediate returns to repay his perilous 
enterprise and conciliation was a better comprador than con- 
flict. The Jesuits in India, China and Japan were scien- 
tists, philosophers, litterateurs-scholars with whom the Ori- 
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ental literati might exchange ideas on a common plane. 
For a century East and West met in a friendly atmosphere 
of mutual confidence. 

Then it was that suspicion invaded the minds of emperors 
and shoguns. Priests became arrogant, sailors in their cups 
boasted of earlier conquests accomplished by the two-edged 
sword of church and state. Japan, never a powerful state 
though always a courageous one, expelled the bold visitors 
who had, as she thought, betrayed her trust, slammed the 
doors in their faces and turned her thoughts to the perfec- 
tion of a remarkable and unique system of government and 
the development of cults of Shinto and Bushido which were 
to find their greatest success in the maintenance of her unity 
and strength during the later really determined attack of 
Western influences. China, while less thorough in her abro- 
gation of privileges granted, adopted an identical policy. 
Wherefore the necessity, if Asiatic doors were to be opened, 
for Europe to batter down the cross-bars. 

From the agony of the prolonged struggle that ensued 
upon that decision, India, Egypt, and the Philippines 
emerged under the flags of “mother” countries. Japan was 
not a rich prize and luckily for her there were the riches of 
India, the south seas and Indo-China to distract the atten- 
tion of omnivorous burden-seekers from the West until she 
could read the lessons in their fate and take on protective 
armor. China was despoiled. Yet in her vastness scarcely 
had she thought out her relationship to outlying areas over 
which she claimed a vague suzerainty which they, reverenc- 
ing her civilization, recognized in a rather perfunctory way. 

Thus fully had Europe justified the apprehensions of 
Asia. Yet in her resentment Asia needs must adopt the 
knowledge and the methods of her tormentor. Political 
and social “reform” characterize the past three quarter-cen- 
turies. For Japan the process was the exchange of one 
kimono for another—of Tokugawa control for that of Cho- 
shiu and Satsuma. Mr. Rice regards Japan as the only 
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one of his triad that understands democracy. In a sense 
he is right. Japan did very quickly learn the virtue of doc- 
uments, the sacrosanctity, in Western eyes, of such insti- 
tutions as a bill of rights, a representative legislature and 
political parties. But has he inquired into the workings of 
these agencies? Has he not been led into thinking of de- 
mocracy in terms of “peace and order” which may repre- 
sent quite another dominating spirit? To say that India 
and China should make Japan their model of a democratic 
state is to start them on a very long road, though perhaps 
one that might prove smoother to travel than those they ap- 
pear to have chosen for themselves. 

What marks the Western author, with but few excep- 
tions, is his unbreakable bond with his own past. Honestly 
as he may endeavor to see with other eyes he usually finds 
it impossible. What England and America have produced 
and today possess is best. A false assumption, which keeps 
a writer continually seeking for contrasts when his proper 
function should be the sympathetic study and interpreta- 
tion of a people’s life and the effects upon it of different 
but not better ways of doing and thinking. What stand- 
ard of perfection is available when great cultures rise for 
centuries in different parts of the world? Who shall be 
the arbiter? Where so much of excellence and beauty is 
exhibited what is gained by contrasting the chrysanthemum 
with the rose? And who would wish to cross one with the 
other save as nature’s own processes may add a more deli- 
cate tint or confer a more sturdy resistance? May it not 
prove more to the world’s good that native cultures be pre- 
served than that a too hasty generalization from the success 
of other methods in other environments be permitted to be- 
come the index to the discard for ideals, manners, and prod- 
ucts that may never be recovered though their inheritors 
seek for them later in intellectual poverty and dismay? 
Fortunately old ways die hard in Asia and under the ap- 
parently accepted “reforms,” mere importations, still lie, in 
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Japan as in China and India, the native institutions, chang- 
ing, as they should change, only gradually, cherishing the 
rooted elements which must appear in the compounds of 
the future. 

Professor Dutcher, who prepared his chapters first as a 
series of lectures on the Bennett Foundation at Wesleyan 
University, has complemented and supplemented his own 
impressions with remarkably succinct and accurate histori- 
cal accounts of the whole course of relations with Europe 
and America of the regions treated. Both his book and that 
of Mr. King-Hall present with success the events and per- 
sonalities that hitherto have been regarded as unimportant 
matters of detail and either will provide fair statements of 
fact for the many newly interested students of Far Eastern 
issues. Mr. Rice uses a larger brush, though he introduces 
a body of illustrative data sufficient to guide his readers 
through his argument and to suggest the importance of 
further reading. All three conclude with a consideration of 
the ultimate question: which system, Eastern or Western, 
is to dominate in the end? 

Delving briefly into each book for a sample of the stock, 
one discovers in Professor Dutcher’s treatment of India a 
good deal that is critical of British rule in India, which he 
believes has been on the whole beneficial and deserving per- 
manence: “The future of India, therefore, would seem to 
lie in the steady growth of self-government under British 
protection and guidance.” Of Gandhi the author says: 
“Likewise, in attempting to preach for the three hundred 
millions of people of India ideals similar to those of a re- 
ligious ascetic, he was attempting, as no other character in 
history has done, to carry his ideals to their logical conclu- 
sion in the sphere of government. Even Jesus of Nazareth 
had declared that his kingdom was not of this world, and 
had enjoined his followers to ‘render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s.’”” From the Chapter on China, which sus- 
tains the general tone of careful writing and freedom from 
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bias, one may mention a few questionable statements. To say 
that “the right of extraterritoriality . . . may be con- 
sidered as the American equivalent for the cession of Hong- 
kong to the English” is to forget the facts that the long 
struggle for the privilege had been conducted by the Eng- 
lish and, as the author himself states in a footnote, that the 
British regulations of 1843 embodied it. The author knows, 
of course, that the Washington Conference provided not 
for the abolition of likin but for the convening of another 
conference at which an agreement for its abolition should 
be framed. And it is probable that in 1922 Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen exerted his energies against, not toward, the return of 
members of the “Old Parliament” to Peking. The exam- 
ination of Philippine conditions and claims for independ- 
ence leads Mr. Dutcher to suggest dominion status for the 
Islands, at least for a time, and he is unable to satisfy him- 
self that such a relationship would not be preferable, for 
the Filipinos, this country, and the world generally, than 
the establishment of an independent Philippine state. 
“Western Civilization and the Far East” contains a con- 
siderable body of data which will prove useful to the close 
student of political organization in China and Japan. Mr. 
King-Hall knows his tuchuns and his clan-leaders, his poli- 
ticians and his bureaucrats, at first hand and not the least 
interesting feature of his writing is his willingness to let 
his readers enjoy some of the intimate details that have 
come to his attention. He quotes a Japanese naval officer 
to this effect: “Anyone can get into the Navy, but you 
have to be Satsuma to get on.” Later one reads: “It is also 
a fact well known to everybody in Japan that certain lead- 
ing politicians . . . are subsidized by various big 
firms.” But to be asked to think of Mr. Lloyd-George as 
in a position in British political life comparable to that of a 
quasi-genro in Japan is to have one’s imagination subjected 
to too heavy a strain. The impression given by the book as 
a whole is that it has been composed at high speed. The 
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narrative proceeds at a lively clip in spite of the weight of 
fact it carries, and it suffers somewhat from looseness of 
language and considerably from factual inaccuracies. Per- 
haps the most marked feature of a book which carries a 
genuine authority where the author is dealing with matters 
that he has observed is the lack of historical perspective. 
An example of this deficiency is the naive treatment of 
Shinto. Quite the most amusing feature of the work, how- 
ever, is the “Assorted Bibliography,” which must be seen 
to be appreciated. One likes Mr. King-Hall—he is forth- 
right, enthusiastic, modest, human. 

Mr. Rice has a way with him as a writer and it is not 
often that he stoops to the journalistic phrase. From the 
standpoint of organization his task was a difficult one since 
India, China, and Japan are not one but three and his space 
limitations were pressing. There is no doubt, however, of 
his success in establishing his main thesis—that the chal- 
lenge of Asia is political. Asiatic states wish to be received 
into world society as equals of their Western colleagues. 
He does not anticipate that Asia’s “conquest of Europe 
will . . . be accomplished by the violence of the storm. 

A time may come when the mere pressure of num- 
bers, adequately equipped and under intelligent leadership, 
may be irresistible, but their power will not be that of Timur 
or Attila; once more they will copy Europe and accomplish 
the mastery by peaceful penetration.” Their success he 
fears only if it shall mean the destruction of Western char- 
acter, but national character is of all qualities the most en- 
during. For one thing above others Mr. Rice deserves 
praise. He does not attribute Asia’s unrest to Bolshevism. 
His references to the influence of Russian literature are 
much more discriminating. 

Professor Willoughby has written much concerning 
China and always with discrimination and authority. This 
latest work is the product of his close association with the 
two Geneva conferences on the opium traffic held in 1924, 
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which he attended in the capacity of advisor to the Chinese 
delegation. It provides a brief history of the traffic and of 
previous international activities connected with its limita- 
tion but the bulk of the volume is a documented account of 
the discussions at the recent conferences. The story is il- 
luminating: it reveals the representatives of Great Britain 
and India clinging to the revenue-producing business, those 
of Japan pointing piously to their restrictive laws but vague 
as to actual traffic, which everyone in the Far East knows 
is immense, the Chinese representative insisting heatedly 
that to discuss domestic conditions in China would be in 
derogation of sovereign right and the American delegates 
nobly but with questionable propriety urging a discussion 
of restriction of production, for which no provision appeared 
on the agenda, and declaring that they “wouldn’t play” 
when their demands were unsuccessful. The author is just 
but does not scruple to criticize, sometimes severely. His 
book is not a mere compilation of documents but an analy- 
tical and critical commentary upon the work of the confer- 
ences, with an attention to personalities and incident that 
renders it of general interest, while the position of its au- 
thor in the scholarly world assures it a place of authority 
there. 

As Mr. King-Hall remarks, the modern Orient has not 
been presented adequately. There are many experts upon 
it but each has a different view and finds it easier to give his 
interpretation than to place the facts before us. Scholars 
are sufficiently caustic in their critiques of each other’s most 
serious efforts at production but their jibes are kindly be- 
side the scornful comments of one Far Eastern expert upon 
the views of another. From the Oriental publicist the out- 
put has been even scantier and less reliable. And the crit- 
ical writer who seeks to state facts is likely to be attacked as 
biased by the protagonists of the state to which his well- 
meant criticisms happen to be applied. Hence the gratifi- 
cation that should be felt at the appearance of the volumes 
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under review. Each is characterized by the spirit of appre- 
ciation of foreign civilizations and the desire to set forth 
honestly the salient facts concerning them. The three that 
deal with the general problem of Euro-Asiatic impacts 
agree in the conclusion that Asia is well awake, that it be- 
hooves the West to inquire intelligently into her program 
and that the question whether the West, by an attitude of 
sympathy and appreciation is to gain reciprocally from 
increased contacts or, in a spirit of indifference and self- 
satisfaction, is to miss an opportunity and induce a cata- 
clysm, is one of the great problems of the time. 


Harotp Scorr QUIGLEY 


GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC OPINION 


The Phantom Public. By Walter Lippmann. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company. $2.00. 


NE expects from Mr. Walter Lippmann incisive 
() criticism. In “The Phantom Public” one finds it. 

The subject of the book is not a new one for Mr. 
Lippmann. It is public opinion, and about public opinion 
there is some plain speaking. Mr. Lippmann is concerned 
with proving that in current democratic theory impossible 
things are expected of public opinion. He therefore con- 
cludes that this current theory is based on fiction and pre- 
tence. Naturally, evil results. “The ideal of the omni- 
competent, sovereign citizen is . . . a false ideal. It 
is unattainable. The pursuit of it is misleading.” 

So far one may follow Mr. Lippmann in complete agree- 
ment. Moreover, Mr. Lippmann tends to give the impres- 
sion that he goes no further. Squarely in the middle of his 
book he says “it is the thesis of this book that the members 
of the public, who are the spectators of action, cannot suc- 
cessfully intervene in a controversy on the merits of the 
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case;” and on the very last page he asserts that he has “no 
conviction except that a false philosophy tends to stereotype 
thought against the lessons of experience.” Yet in spite 
of these assertions, Mr. Lippmann sets out in the interven- 
ing pages considerations of a more positive character. Hav- 
ing shown that an impossible task is assigned to public 
opinion, he is ready with suggestions concerning what in 
reality is possible for it. The suggestions contain some very 
close reasoning, and they are elaborated with great care. 
One would hesitate risking an attempt to summarize this 
argument, fearing to do an injustice to the author; but for- 
tunately Mr. Lippmann makes such a summary himself. 
“T have suggested,” he says, “that the main value of debate 
is not that it reveals the truth about the controversy to the 
audience but that it may identify the partisans. I have 
suggested further that a problem exists where a rule of 
action is defective, and that its defectiveness can best be 
judged by the public through the test of assent and the test 
of conformity. For remedies I have assumed that normally 
the public must turn to the Outs as against the Ins, al- 
though these wholesale judgments may be refined by more 
analytical tests for specific issues. As samples of these 
more analytical tests I have suggested the test of inquiry 
for confused controversies, and for reforms the test of in- 
terpretation, of amendment and of due notice.” 

One is impressed by this positive side of Mr. Lippmann’s 
contention, but one remains less convinced by it than by the 
negative side. At the same time, it is not simple readily to 
put a finger on the trouble. Little help is to be derived from 
the platitude that sound thinking more easily demolishes 
than it constructs; nor can one remain unconvinced and go 
no further than to observe that incisive criticism can point 
out defects in all human institutions, whereas, as Hudibras 
says, “to mend the world is a vast design.” The really weak 
point in Mr. Lippmann’s book would seem to be this: the 
implication of the negative argument and that of the posi- 
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tive argument are on essentially different planes. Thus, it 
is contended on the negative side that it is possible for the 
situation with respect to public opinion to be ameliorated 
by giving to public opinion a possible task, though it must 
be clear that to eradicate the prejudice at the basis of the 
existing situation is no simple matter. In other words, it is 
urged that what is should give place to what is desirable; 
and the implication is that this is possible. On the other 
hand, the positive argument has it that only what public 
opinion does at present and not what it is expected to do rep- 
resents what it can do. It may well be that public opinion 
cannot do what it is at present expected to do, but it is man- 
ifestly fallacious to conclude from this that public opinion 
cannot do anything more desirable than that which it actu- 
ally does do. Yet this is the clear implication of the posi- 
tive argument, and it definitely differs in kind from that of 
the negative contention. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Lippmann in drawing his con- 
clusions concerning the relationship between public opinion 
and the agents of government is apparently influenced pri- 
marily by the nature of this relationship in America. The 
plain fact is that the spirit underlying the relationship of 
governors and governed in the United States is different 
from and inferior to that at the basis of the same relation- 
ship in all other great nations. For the most part, the in- 
stitutions commonly regarded as typical of the American 
governmental system are based on distrust of the agents of 
government. The federal organization of the state, the non- 
parliamentary relationship of executive and legislature, the 
doctrine of judicial supremacy, the principle of constitu- 
tional limitations,—all these and many other similar things 
represent an unwillingness to impose confidence in the in- 
dividuals charged with the business of government. In the 
result, public opinion has an unhealthy basis; true leader- 
ship is practically unknown; and real responsibility is in al- 
most equal degree absent. There is little wonder in the cir- 
cumstances that these concepts of leadership and responsi- 
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bility, though they are of paramount importance, receive 
practically no consideration in “The Phantom Public.” 

There is a story from English History which is pregnant 
with suggestion for the political student. Though no love 
was lost between the elder William Pitt and his King, force 
of circumstances caused the latter to entrust the former 
with the direction of affairs. The veteran statesman, when 
summoned before the Sovereign, had decided to let bygones 
be bygones and said: “Sire, give me your confidence and I 
will deserve it.” The King, who was not equally ready to 
be gracious, replied, “Deserve my confidence and I will 
give it to you.” An almost infinite distance separates these 
two attitudes. That of the King lies at the basis of nearly 
all American political institutions; and the same attitude is 
adopted by Mr. Lippmann when he asserts that “a sound 
political theory must insist upon the largest factor of 
safety,” or when he warns that “it will require more than 
a good conscience to govern modern society, for conscience 
is no guide in situations where the essence of the difficulty 
is to find a guide for the conscience.” The attitude of Pitt 
must appear healthier and saner to the better side of men. 
It is a worthy ideal for American public opinion; and if it 
appears difficult of attainment, experience shows that it is 
not impossible. 

What has been said may serve in a measure to explain 
Mr. Lippmann’s criticism of so-called “aristocratic theor- 
ists.” The latter, he admits, understand the evils of mis- 
taken democratic theory as well as himself; but he believes 
that in assuming “a congenital difference between the mas- 
terful few and the ignorant many,” the aristocratic theorists 
“are the victims of a superficial analysis of the evil they 
see so clearly.” He continues: “In short, like democratic 
theorists, they miss the essence of the matter, which is that 
competence exists only in relation to function; that men are 
not good, but good for something; that men cannot be edu- 
cated, but only educated for something.” One wonders if 
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Mr. Lippmann does not miss “the essence of the matter” 
in assuming that the relation of competence to function is 
necessarily closer than it need be. Not a little is to be said 
for the principle of American civil service examinations, 
according to which a candidate’s fitness for a specific posi- 
tion is tested; but at least an equally good case can be made 
out for the different principle underlying corresponding 
British examinations, where the general fitness of the can- 
didate is tested. If the opinion of the public, which need not 
for all time be identical with “the ignorant many,” can be 
furnished with tests based on the second principle, the aris- 
tocratic theory is worthy of careful consideration. When 
M. Henri Bergson was admitted to the Academie Fran- 
caise, he gave utterance to sentiments which deserve the best 
thought of the student of democracy. His words, perhaps, 
do not lose all their force in literal translation. “If,” he 
says, “Democracy does not accept government by a picked 
few (élite), it condemns itself to being only the decomposi- 
tion of former organizations—a sort of transitory crisis 
tending either towards anarchy and the irremediable disso- 
lution of the nation or towards a new organization emerged 
from the ruins of the old. If it pretends to be the definitive 
form of the State, it must be something other than an ab- 
stract juxtaposition of unities equal in quality or in lack 
of quality; it must confide its destinies to leaders (chefs). 
The principle of true Democracy is community of freely 
accepted obedience to a superiority of intelligence and of 
virtue. How shall there be recruited, how shall there be 
constituted as a directing class and as a council of govern- 
ment this new aristocracy ever to be renewed from talent, 
from ability, and above all from character? The whole 
problem of the organization of Democracy is there.” 


R. K. Goocu 
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TRACKING MARLOWE’S MURDERER 


The Death of Christopher Marlowe. By J. Leslie Hotson. 
With an Introduction by G. L. Kitteredge. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $3.00. 


? URDER will out” but the tracks of the mur- 
Me are not often three centuries old before 
they are followed up. At last, however, after 
more than three hundred years the mystery surrounding the 
death of Christopher Marlowe has been solved. Literary 
history and fiction have long been busy guessing the circum- 
stances of Marlowe’s tragic end and weaving traditions of 
asordid romance. Even the name of the man who killed the 
dramatist was uncertain and neither of the two names often 
given proves to have been correct. The story as told by 
the young American scholar, who followed the most shad- 
owy clues with painstaking subtlety to his triumphant dis- 
covery, is more interesting than a tale of Scotland Yard. 
The scholarly detective in the case is J. Leslie Hotson of 
Harvard University and his exciting narrative, first told in 
part in the Atlantic Monthly, now appears in a small book 
“The Death of Christopher Marlowe” with an introduction 
by Professor Kitteredge. Mr. Kitteredge does not overes- 
timate the importance of this book when he writes in his 
brief but ample introduction: “Seldom is it the good for- 
tune of any scholar, young or old, to make so remarkable a 
find as that which Mr. Hotson modestly chronicles in this 
book, and the alert ingenuity that detected and followed the 
clue removes the discovery from the class of happy acci- 
dents.” 

Mr. Hotson tracked his murderer among the old records 
of Chancery Lane, London, until he was able to disclose 
how, and by whose hand, Marlowe met his death. The docu- 
ments discovered are three; an order from Queen Elizabeth 
for a Coroner’s Inquest into the circumstances of the poet’s 
death, the Coroner’s Report, and the Queen’s Pardon, 
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granted the slayer on June 28, 1593, four weeks after the 
affray. The Coroner’s Report is so clear that we feel when 
reading it as if we had been witnesses at the tragic event 
which it describes. It discloses that on Wednesday, May 
30, 1593, Christopher Marlowe and three companions, Nich- 
olas Skeres, Robert Poley, and Ingram Frezer, spent the 
day in an inn at Deptford, kept by Mistress Eleanor Bull, 
widow. They were there from ten o’clock in the morning 
ui.til six in the afternoon. At that time a dispute arose be- 
tween Marlowe and Frezer over the reckoning, and in the 
ensuing strife, and solely in self-defense, Frezer drew his 
dagger and stabbed Marlowe above the right eye, killing him 
instantly. 

This then, is the account, as given by the witnesses pres- 
ent, of the tragic fate of one of the greatest poets of the 
English Renaissance, not one of whose plays is more trag- 
ical than his life and death. The evidence of the men was 
accepted and Ingram Frezer, a substantial man of affairs, 
received his pardon. Whether we have here a true and im- 
partial story of a reckless broil, strangely without apparent 
motive, or whether Frezer’s friends told a plausable tale to 
save their companion’s life, must remain the subject of con- 
jecture. Not even Mr. Hotson’s acuteness can go behind 
the findings of the authorities of the law. 

The account destroys the many legends and romances 
that have been built up around Marlowe’s fate. The 
“woman in the case” disappears. ‘The name of the slayer 
is positively established as Ingram Frezer (and not Frazer, 
as has been generally supposed). ‘There are two notes in 
the back of the book, one describing how Marlowe won his 
Master of Arts degree from the hostile authorities of Cam- 
bridge University, and the other giving details of other 
events in the life of his slayer. 

The narrative of “The Death of Christopher Marlowe” 
is told with an interest that suggests less the mannered dull- 
ness of a typical record of research than the thrills of a 
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Sherlock Holmes story. American Scholarship is honored 
almosi as much by the literary charm of the relation as by 
the astuteness and results of the investigation. 


RicHarp WHaite 


SAINTE-BEUVE 


Sainte-Beuve. By Lewis Freeman Mott. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $5.00. 


(Crm or sve with the biography of a soldier, diplo- 


mat or adventurer, the story of Sainte-Beuve’s life 

is at a disadvantage. It is the story of a mind rather 
than of events. Almost nothing happened to Sainte-Beuve, 
and therefore his life offers difficult material for the biogra- 
pher. One duel, one serious love-affair, occasional changes 
from the staff of one literary journal to another, unsuccess- 
ful attempts in professional chairs—these are the external 
facts to be related; spiritual journeys through Saint-Si- 
monism to a lukewarm interest in Catholicism, from Ro- 
manticism to a sympathy with the succeeding literary move- 
ments, these are the real subject of the biography. And to 
these should be added his numerous friendships, soon fol- 
lowed by quarrels, which kept placing him in ever new 
groups of editors and authors. 

The life of such a man becomes a succession of analyses 
of mental states, of style, of method of criticism, of all the 
outside paraphernalia of a great scholar and admirable critic, 
—which at times and in small doses makes good reading, 
but which when carried on for five hundred and fourteen 
pages, necessitates a book-mark. 

Professor Mott’s book is admirably sober. He states 
facts and states them clearly, with an evident intention nei- 
ther to condone nor to accuse, nor to overstate. Sometimes 
one could almost wish he had defended his author against 
oft-repeated charges of meanness, jealousy and pettiness. 


eee 
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Taking sides may not be good scientific procedure, but it 
makes for literary expression. Not that facts should be 
distorted, but might they not be related in that heightened 
form of language called style? Especially in our country, 
threatened if not already overtaken by that general medio- 
crity which Matthew Arnold prophesied for us, is it not of 
prime necessity to stimulate people to read Sainte-Beuve 
and not be satisfied with reading about him? This question 
of style is of course anathema to the scholars of German 
training. “No style,” they say, “just facts!” But is it not 
true that, if it is a question of a thorough-going definitive 
study of a French author, a Frenchman can do it best? 
What we need to do in this country is to show our com- 
patriots how to profit by French literature and French civ- 
ilization. To reach this end, had we not better induce our 
citizens to study the authors themselves? 

It is not my intention to imply that the book is wholly 
drab. Take this passage (p. 115): 


“As to passion, we get the impression that Sainte-Beuve 
was by no means a man who goes frankly and heartily into 
a love affair. He examines his condition, makes a commen- 
tary on every emotion, and comes to disdain, even to de- 
spise himself as a result of dissecting his motives, separat- 
ing the theatrical from the real, and distinguishing in every 
idealism of the soul a sediment of sensuality. There results 
a subtle self-comprehension, without self-mastery, super- 
fine intelligence at the expense of will! He does not plunge 
into either sin or repentance vigorously and with his whole 
nature, but slinks into both partially and with reserves. In 
life, as in literature, he is not the poet, but the critic. Vic- 
tor Hugo smashes way into his various love-affairs with the 
regardless violence of a tempest; Sainte-Beuve, a sort of 
moist November breeze, blowing now from one direction, 
now from another, sighs and moans intermittently about the 
object, and occasionally turns over a dead leaf to show that 
the underside has begun to decay.” 


This splendid account of the critic’s psychology shows 
also how difficult a task is the biography of such a man. 
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One feature of Professor Mott’s book cannot be too 
highly praised. For the benefit of those who might wish a 
briefer account of the great critic’s life, he has placed at 
the beginning of each chapter a paragraph of finer print, 
relating succinctly the gist of that chapter. This is an ex- 
cellent plan and works as a sort of larger index. The great 
work on Port-Royal he has also summarized and printed in 
similar fashion as an appendix to Chapter VI. Nothing 
could be better. 

Francis H. Aspor 


THE PERENNIAL ROOSTER 


Porgy. By DuBose Heyward. Decorated by Theodore 
Nadejen. New York: George Doran Company. $3.00. 

Said the Fisherman. By Marmaduke Pickthall. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 

The Tale of Genji. By Lady Murasaki. Translated by 
Arthur Waley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.00. 

The Outcast. By Luigi Pirandello. Translated by Leo 
Ongley. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
$2.50. 

Krakatit. By Karel Capek. Translated by Lawrence 
Hyde. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Firecrackers. By Carl Van Vechten. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Perennial Bachelor. By Anne Parrish. New York: 
Harper Brothers. $2.00. 

The Glorious Apollo. By E. Barrington. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50. 


OW far do the heroes of literature reflect the na- 
He: of the country and the era that produce them? 
Different as they are, do the men of the Victorian 
novelists reflect representatively the English of a century 
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ago? Henry Esmond, Septimus Harding, Dr. Lydgate, 
David Copperfield,—are they all Victorian Englishmen? 
Soames Forsyte, Peter Westcott, Gerald Scales, Mr. Brit- 
ling, are certainly varied enough as types of the present- 
day Englishman but there is something about each of them 
that differentiates him from the Victorian character and yet 
he is no less British. The group of novels listed above rep- 
resents a polyglot company. It is interesting in reviewing 
them to amuse oneself in comparing them in their racial 
coloring and in the authors’ conceptions, at least, of mascu- 
line behavior under strikingly different environal circum- 
stances. Three of these novels are American but the types 
are representatively different; a negro in Charleston, the 
“smart set” of New York, a small-town bachelor of Dela- 
ware. The novels themselves vary from the brilliant clap- 
trap of the exotic Capek to the exquisitely considered art 
of DuBose Heyward and Lady Murasaki. Mr. Heyward’s 
“Porgy” makes an interesting beginning for though like all 
good art it is intensely individual, it is consciously a racial 
study. 


I 


By all tokens it has been disappointing that the South, 
warm and colorful, with its passionate roots stretching back 
to St. Augustine and New Orleans and Jamestown, has in 
the field of art borne so thin a crop. In literature, it once 
nurtured Poe, gave birth to Lanier, produced the inimitable 
“Uncle Remus,” dominated fiction for a brief local color 
decade under the leadership of Thomas Nelson Page, James 
Lane Allen, and George W. Cable and more contempo- 
raneously it made a tentative bid for fame with O. Henry 
and challenged carping critics with Ellen Glasgow and 
James Branch Cabell. Something no doubt: but not enough 
to prevent a writer in a great city that the South loves, from 
emulating with his pen the swords of the Sheridans and 
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Shermans in trying to turn the region into a crow-starving 
desert. 

The answer to such criticism (more friendly perhaps in 
intent than in seeming) must come from the artists not the 
journalists. One word of the answer is Mr. DuBose Hey- 
ward’s “Porgy.” No more beautiful or authentic novel has 
been published in America for a decade. For the first time 
a white man has created realistically in fiction a negro in 
his sordid setting of tatters with the fidelity of poignant and 
poetic art. And no black man, certainly, in America has 
achieved what Mr. Heyward has achieved. 

Porgy is a crippled beggar, blending in himself the con- 
flicting faiths in Lord Jesus and the voodoo witchwoman. 
He lives on the pennies dropped into his cup as he sits on 
his withered legs, begging alms. The lovely, the storied, 
the aristocratic Charleston is his background and tolerates 
in pity (with muffled nose) even the foully aromatic goat 
that brings Porgy each morning to his begging place. In 
the beginning, life passes Porgy by, dropping a few un- 
missed coins for his pleasure. But there come to him ad- 
venture, danger, woman-love and child-love; he kills to save 
his mate; he knows happiness and tragedy. Life sweeps 
him into its current, full-flooded and boisterous, and then 
sweeps over him, leaving him spent and gasping in the place 
whence it took him up. Porgy seems the embodiment, the 
symbol even, of his race, the black Israel in a land of alien 
rulers. 

Had Mr. Heyward never written a line of verse his novel 
would prove him poet. Vivid scraps of negro life; gam- 
bling scenes, burials, dances and trips by steamboat to pic- 
nicing places on the water, religious drunkenness, passion- 
ate broils and as passionate loyalties, are woven into a vivid 
and moving story that holds the attention by its interest so 
entrancingly that the reader often forgets the poetry and 
aristic power of the pictures and the deeper significance of 
the story. There is a storm scene, unforgetable and not un- 
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worthy too to be remembered along with the great storms 
of literature,—with Dickens’ in “Copperfield,” Conrad’s in 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus” and Masefield’s in “Dauber.” 

The negro, Miss Sarah Cleghorn has said poetically, “is 
he—who has moulded, is moulding the white man’s soul.” 
Mr. Heyward, for his part, has not forgotten that the 
white man is he who is moulding the black man’s soul: and 
as no one not of the South—and for that matter, perhaps, 
as no one but Mr. Heyward in the South—could have done, 
he has been fair to the white man as well as the negro—and 
yet told the truth. The petty injustices, inseparable from 
the lot of an inferior race, living in a civilization that he did 
not form, the thread-bare tragedies, comic to eyes that miss 
the pity of them,—all these things are mingled with kindly 
loyalties, acts of humanity and kindness, that show the de- 
pendence of the negro at last upon the white man for so 
much that keeps his life civilized and secure. 

The negro has been a piquant character in American fic- 
tion from a time even antedating Jupiter in Poe’s “Gold 
Bug.” He has been the humorous and lovable narrator of 
delicious stories that small boys love; he has been the loyal 
servitor to a loving master; the black frame to a pink and 
gold portrait of white chivalry and beauty. Or he has been 
the white man in heart and soul, masquerading in black 
skin in humanitarian romance, or the equally unreal puppet 
of sentimentalism and of comic yarns. But “Porgy” is 
unique. Mr. Heyward’s negro is no commonplace fieldhand 
or truck-roller; he is a creature of music and poetry and 
dreams. But he is a real negro, not a black-faced white 
man. He thinks as a negro, feels as a negro, lives as a negro. 
White men enter his life only as his life touches theirs; not 
as their lives touch his. The circumstances, the incidents, 
the codes and habits of action are in terms of the negro’s 
life and Mr. Heyward takes his readers’ understanding of 
these for granted without spoiling his art by explanation or 
conciliation. The wonder is that with such fidelity to real- 
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istic detail the novelist has been able to give to his story 
the quality of poetry, so that it glows with beauty of expres- 
sion as well as with beauty of form. 

The canons of art quite properly know no color, race or 
province. Mr. Heyward’s fine novel would be as full of 
beauty and truth whatever hand had written it; but humanly 
it is fitting that “Porgy,” the poetically tragic story of the 
negro soul, was written by a white man of the aristocratic 
tradition of lovely old Charleston. The negro has been too 
often exploited for ulterior purpose, bad or good, in litera- 
ture and out, by men of his own color and by white men. . 
There is an historic fiction much taught in schools, and 
perhaps sometimes accepted even in South Carolina, that 
a great emancipator freed him because of unmixed hu- 
manitarian motives, when the facts are sufficiently clear that 
his emancipation was a war-threat, offered with a corre- 
sponding bribe of promised annulment to the states that 
would lay down their arms. His body was freed from 
bondage as an incident in a white man’s war. In fiction, 
too, the negro has existed as a part of the white man’s life, 
and has been shown in his relations with the dominant race 
to point a moral or prove a purpose. There is a difference 
of treatment in this remarkable first novel that is significant. 
There iz no brief-holding; the theme is simply Porgy. Du- 
Bose Heyward, with all the sympathy of a poet, has created 
a real man as he lives with his own race. In “Porgy” he 
has given freedom to the negro’s soul in the region of art 
where also the white man has had dominion over him. 


II 


Marmaduke Pickthall’s “Said the Fisherman” is as rich 
with the color and life of the East as are the Arabian Nights. 
It is a picaresque novel as irresponsible of moral values as 
the “Nights” themselves and yet quite free from the over- 
sexed prepossessions of those Eastern tales—and for that 
matter of much modern fiction as well. The Turkish hero, 
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Said is introduced to us at a moment when he thinks his 
fortunes are at flood but on reaching his home he finds him- 
self robbed and is driven by superstition from his home, 
desolate, and with his wife, a wanderer. When even his 
donkey and his little household stuff are stolen from him by 
passing soldiers, he learns from a wayside beggar the pass- 
word “All to gain and nothing to lose.” The life of a wan- 
dering rogue, a plundering, thieving, conscienceless vaga- 
bond, teaches him to think, to bluster, to succeed, as all his 
honest years as a fisherman had not done. He becomes 
a merchant of wealth and a man of consequence in Da- 
mascus. A gorgeous pattern of Oriental life, shrewd in its 
knavery, brutal in its passions, bloodthirsty in its riotings, 
recklessly changeful in its fortunes, is backed with Damas- 
cus and Alexandria, looming gorgeously colored, like “bas- 
tions fringed with fire.” Strange fortunes take Said to 
England with results of inevitable contrast and the round 
of his life throws him back into old ways that restore him 
to our imagination as Said, the Fisherman, whose luck was 
still his fate. The point of view of the book is uncompro- 
misingly Eastern, the mind of Said is the mind of the Turk 
but there is no taint of exotic artificiality. On the contrary 
the pictures are as natural in their coloring as the lights that 
lie in the heart of the opal and the poetic beauty of the 
language is the result of no encrusted phrases of rhetoric 
but of the fluid perfection with which the words hold in 
solution the loveliness of the scenes evoked as by enchant- 
ment. 

Another novel of the East, the publication of which in a 
beautiful translation is of abiding importance, is “The Tale 
of Genji.” Only a part of the old romance by Lady Mu- 
rasaki based upon the life of a real son of a Japanese Em- 
peror is given in this rendering but it makes a sufficiently 
complete book as it stands. It is strangely evidential of 
the unchanging interests of the civilized human mind that 
this story as old as the English Cathedrals of Norman times 
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is as fresh and vital in its modern English garb as if it were 
written last spring. The amours of Genji, a Japanese 
Beau Brummel and Don Juan rolled into one, are more 
romantic than Count Jurgen’s. And there is a reticence of 
taste in the telling that keeps the oven-top on without spoil- 
ing the flavor of the dish. It is to be wondered at as to how 
far this restraint is Lady Murasaki’s so many hundreds of 
years ago and how far it is the translator’s. A like ques- 
tion comes to the mind when a phrase—especially one re- 
lating of droll amusements—reveals a finesse reminiscent of 
James Branch Cabell. Vivid as the story is and robusti- 
ously intriguing or delicately fascinating as the personalities 
of the hero and of an inamorata or two are, it is as an exqui- 
site piece of art that one enjoys and remembers “The Tale 
of Genji.” No doubt there is as much the psychology of the 
Japanese man here as there is of the negro or the Turk in 
“Porgy” and “Said the Fisherman;” but it is the objective 
beauty of the book that bites into the memory. Its texture 
is like hand-wrought lace, old and flavored of the sandal- 
tree. And yet it lives, vibrant and fresh like one of its own 
garden scenes at daybreak with dew-laden morning glories 
making a tracery of color and touching the face of Genji 
with their cool, wet trumpets. 


III 


“The Outcast” by Luigi Pirandello is perhaps more re- 
vealing of national idiosyncracies and racial psychology 
than any of the novels discussed. The outcast is a woman 
but she is made an outcast by the men. This is a stronger 
book than “The Late Matia Pascal” and a more interest- 
ing; and if it lacks the original individuality of Pirandello 
the playwright, it yet reveals him as a competent crafts- 
man of the novel-form. The theme is old. Slander like 
prophesy helps make its own words true. Her husband and 
her father doom Marta Pentagora when she is innocent. 
They wreck themselves in blighting her but the injury to 
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her is no less. The town believes and scorns only because 
the men of her household have branded her. The power of 
old beliefs, of fixed prejudices and slanders accepted, takes 
a place of Calvanistic inflexibility in achieving pre-destina- 
tion. Marta is predestined to fall because everyone be- 
lieves she has fallen. At last she is driven almost as if in 
a hypnotic state into the arms of a lover she doesn’t love. 
Yet “The Outcast” is not a thematic novel: it is detailed, cir- 
cumstantial, realistic. Picture succeeds picture, dark and 
passionately sombre but clear-cut in edges and outlines, ar- 
resting to the memory till imagination broods over them as 
upon canvases of “Dutch Interiors.” 

As foreign to the American as the Italian’s novel but in 
sharp contrast to its realism is “Krakatit” by the redoubta- 
ble Karel Capek, author of that sensation of a season, the 
play “R. U. R.” Its hero, Engineer Prokop of Prague, in- 
vents a marvelous powder, krakatit, a little pinch of which 
under certain circumstances will destroy whole blocks of a 
city. The powder, through the men who pursue Prokop 
in lust of the power for destruction that the powder gives, 
becomes a monster, worse than the hideous creature made 
by Frankenstein, overwhelming its creator. A great part 
of the exciting and wildly unreal story moves in the circles 
of grotesquely extravagant dreams. Its passion is the 
fierce, brutal frenzy of Mongolian blood. The book has 
the sensational gripping interest of a detective story plus 
the romantic adventures among imaginary royalties of a 
George Barr McCutcheon “thriller.” There is power, too, 
in the spendthrift imagination with which some of the pic- 
tures are painted. There is no semblance, even, of the in- 
tricate complications and ingenious unravelling of the mys- 
tery novel. The story rushes on tearing wheels like a high- 
power car, from episode to episode, tremendously exciting, 
but arriving at last no where, in spite of the scattered hints 
of symbolic meaning. 
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IV 


One trait in common emerges as we consider these nov- 
els of alien races; Negro, Turk, Japanese (of centuries 
ago), Italian, Bohemian: among all these people, it would 
appear, the men control, dominate, possess their women. 
What of our own civilization? Are visiting critics right in 
finding in the United States a reversal of this? Are our 
women really the pampered domestic tyrants of the comic 
sheets? Two recent American novels give variant but inter- 
esting side-lights on the question. In “Firecrackers” 
Mr. Van Vechten has introduced into fashionable New 
York society a glorious Apollo who, from furnace room 
to acrobatic bar, races from love-stricken women until in a 
cheap drinking place his Josephic resolutions fall to smash 
like a whisky-glass knocked over. It is a sickly book with 
a sickly flavor but it presents an interesting answer to our 
question about American men. In this book the women in 
furs and silks, orchid-crested, pursue vagrant young men 
and vagrant fancies at the expense of their subdued and 
neglected husbands. 

Anne Parrish treats the matter differently. A whole 
family—two generations—of women subdue themselves in 
man-worshipping immolation to the making of one weak, in- 
effectual perennial bachelor. It is a special study but there 
is much truth in the picture. The man is the center of the 
household but the women have put him there. “The Per- 
ennial Bachelor” is much more than a special study of a 
bachelor-in-the-making. It is an absorbing story of the in- 
terwoven lives of a family group, told with triumphant skill. 
It would be a mistake to group it comparatively with the 
first three books discussed above: it is not a richly colored, 
beautifully modeled piece of creative art but a delightful 
and satisfying novel. Its significance, beyond its charms, 
lies partly in the success with which, beginning before the 
war of the sixties and coming to the present, each decade 
lives again with its own peculiar coloring. The songs, the 
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dances, the games, the fashions, follow each other with vivid 
power of recall until we seem to see upon a screen the reel 
of our own days passing and hear as an accompaniment the 
airs we sang in other years. “The Perennial Bachelor” has 
the fire of romance and the truth of realism. Miss Parrish’s 
writing at times, by its exquisite tone-effects and finesse, 
suggests the methods of Katherine Mansfield applied to the 
novel. 

In “The Glorious Apollo” E. Barrington has told, with 
reasonable fidelity, the life story of Lord Byron. It isa 
feminine and a hostile view of the English poet. The Byron 
that emerges is certainly not a Victorian: but it is hardly 
unfair to say that it is an exaggerated impersonation of a 
woman’s apotheosis of masculine egoism, cast in terms of 
the poet’s life and of the character of a modern English- 
man. The book has all the vivacity, characterization, and 
narrative suspense that are needed to make an entertaining 
novel. And it is just that,—and no more. The main facts 
of Byron’s life emerge, it is true, but one is reading not an 


understanding interpretation of a singularly individual per- 4 


sonality, but romance, the fiction of a clever story-teller. 
“The Glorious Apollo” has neither the significance as a 
psychic study nor the beauty of art of Maurois’ “Ariel.” 
Inferior in all the qualities of beauty and understanding to 
that exquisite impression of Shelley, Barrington’s book will 
no doubt entertain more people; well, perhaps just because 
it is less restrained in art and more theatrical. 

One thing in common all these heroes of diverse colors 
have: each is a little chanticleer crowing-up his own sun, 
and ministered to by all the feminine flock; man always and 
among all races is a colossal egotist. 


JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 





